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ABSTRACT 

This study reviews existing evidence related to the 
question of whether or not to increase federal support for preschool 
service^-in general, and center facilities, in particular. The 
findings do not indicate a current or impending overall shortage of 
early childhood services or that m low-income families suffer 
inequities in the costs or distribution of care. Further, no evidence 
was found of long-term child benefits that would justify a large, 
immediate increase in federal expenditures for custodial or 
educational services for preschool children. Five policy conclusions 
are drawn: (1) proposals, for increased federal support of day care do 
not reflact any clear and present national need; (2) adjustments 
should'be made in the 'present system which wcJuld provide th * same 
profile of incentives for families at all income levels, respond to 
individua±-~*hoices in the style and setting pf day care services, £nd 
reflect realistic assessment of the value of currently demonstrated 
cMld benefits from preschool experiences; Q) studies *of the 
mechanics of day care choices should be undertaken; (4) heavy 
emphasis on the development of new early childhdod education models 
should be discontinue^; and (5) research funds should be redirected 
to encourage the replication of successful early childhood education 
models- in secondary sites. N (JHB) \ , 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

• * 
Since the mid-1960s, the federal government has made substantial and 

increasing investments' in the area of preschool services. In addition., 
recent initiatives (such as H.R. 1 of 1972, H.R. 15882 of 1974, S. 626, 
H.R. 2966 of 1975, f and P.L. 93644*) have proposed major increases in 
the level of federal involvement/ The form of services that has "most bene- 
fited from federal involvement is center care {or children under age six, 
and rtost of the recent proposals similarly favor the development of pro-' 
fessionally run center projects over the expansion of other forms of day- 

care service, sych as at-home care or family-group care. 1 

# 

The wisdom of increased federal support for preschool services in 

general and center facilities in particular rests on the validity of a 

small number of basic assumptions. Our task in this study was to review 

existing eviden'ce regarding the validity of the three central assumptions 

listed below. Each statement is followed by our conclusions. 

• * » 

The first assumption under examination holds that there is an over- 
all shortage oh day care for preschool children and a shortage of preferred 
fo^ms of service (especially center care) that will not be corrected 
through normal market mechanisms. 6ur review led /ls to the following 
conclusions: * k 

o - . 

(1) *The current national supply of day care for preschool chil- 
dren is approximately adequate to current demand, although 
disparities may exist^at the local level, and the delivery 
system may operate poorly^ 



H.R, 1 dealt with day-care deductions and welfare eligibility. 
Child and Family Services Bill. . , , 

Head Start-Follow Through Act. " — 

iii 
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(2) Most families in all income 'groups choose to have pre- 
school children cared for in their- own homes' by relatives 

.or friends, or in f amilji-group care provided by relatives > 
or neighbors . " • ^ 

(3) Both new entrants to jand long-term participants in the' 

7 job market appear to be able to provide adequate care fc?P % 

, preschool children. . 

«/ 

(4) Contrary to expectations, the supply of at-home care has 
expanded in respond to an expanding women l s labor force. 

(5) No significant economic barriers to market entry exist 
except those imposed by effective demand . Local regula- 
tions, lac& of information, and conflict among' funding 
agencies may hamper local market adjustment', however, 

* (6) the existing market in custodial services* for preschool 
children appears generally able to meet effective demand 
duMng the next decade without substantial federal inter- 
vention. 

* 

(7) The biggest problem for individual 'families may be the 
'considerable time and effort involved in locating care*, > 
'rather .than the availability, cost, or quality of the 

care . , * 

The second assumption under examination holds that the present day- 
care market is inequitable for low-income families, who cannot exert their 
preferences because bf the cost and limited supply of certain x types of care 
(especially center care). ,Our„ review aed us to the following conclusions: 

1 

(8) * Most low-income or minority families make approximately 

the same choices about day care as do middle- and ^high- 
income families. They choose to have preschool cWildren 
cared for in" their own homes by friends or relatives, or 
in conveniently located family-group-care situations 
provided by relatives or neighbors, r 

(9) The supply of at-home care^has expanded in» response to 
an expanding women* s labor force among low-income 
families , 

(10) The increased utilization of at-home care may actually ' 
represent a comparatively "expensive" though economically 
rational choice for low-income parents because of the I ** 
loss of income of the family member who provides unpaid 
child care. Thi^ may. imply that at-home care is a much 
desired choice for these families. 

; ' / iv « 
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(11) Because of the size and form of current 'federal sub- 
sidies, the market structure for ^hild services may create 

^far more compelling ■ incentives for iow-incopte families to 
use center ca«re than for middle-income families to use 
center care, This^ may be a principal reason why use of 
center care by low-income families is higher than use by 
high- income famili.es . * 

(12) About .15 to 20 percent of low-income families now use or 
would like to use center care . There is some evidence 
to suggest that this percentage would not be substan- 
tially increased by providing additional information or 
assistance in locating available center care. 

(13) The existing national supply of cejiter care appears * 
• adequate to meet current demand by low-income families, ' 

although there may be some* local disparities, 

, • ' • * ^ 

' The 'third assumption under examination holds that providing better 
preschool experiences, particularly ,in the form of early-childhood educa- 

• r 

tion programs, is indispensable to ensuring children from low-income 
'families against* later school failure. A number of major studies of pro- 
gram evaluations, e.g., those 1 by Stearns, White et al.. and Bronfenbrenn^r 

f 

uniformly indicate the following: 

(14) Mpst preschool educational projects have little or nq in- 
dependent effect on the cognitive abilities or subsequent 
school progress of participating children. 

(15) Some highly structured preschool education projects have, 
had a beneficial short-term effect on the skills or 
abilities ,, or both, of disadvantaged preschQol children. 

* (16) Some parent-training intervention projects have had a 4 * 

♦benef icial Short-term effect on the abilities of infants 
and toddlers* arid on the immediate quality of their lives. 

(17) Projects that have demonstrated high short-term effects 
are unreliable when generalized into models for broad- * 
scale programs . •* , 

t 

(18) No known, broadly implemented, treatment or preschool ex-* 
*perience can ensure children from low-income families 
against later school failure or have a lasting effect an 
the cognitive, abilities or skills of these children , 
independent of later interventions , 
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To ♦summarize our findings: We*find no evidence of "a current or . 
impending overall shortage of early childhood services, particularly of 
center care; low-income families do not appear to suffer inequities in 
the costs or distribution of care in general and center care in particular; 
and we find no evidence of long-term child benefits th&t w,ould justify a 
large, immediate increase in federal expenditures for custodial or educa- * 
tional services for preschool children. On this basis we draw the follow- 
ing policy , conclusions : * . 

/ 

Conclusion 1: Present proposals for massive increases in the 
1 « 

present system of federal support and incentives for day-care 
center's do not reflect any clear and present national need . 

We do not intend to imply that the current ' system of day-care services 

for children* is entirely, satisfactory . Indeed, there are obviously a 

* * 
number of probldtos in this system, som§ of which may be quite serious. ' 

For example, the most pressing problem for individual families may be the. 

^lack of thorough and realistic information at the local level of both 

formal and informal facilities . This and other problems ai*e unlikely to 

be solvjed, however, by siifiply raising the level'of national expenditures » 

while retaining the present structure of support and incentives. 

Our examination of the evidence leaves us with the impression that 
the current set of federal subsidies for preschool services creates a 



hodgepodge of incentives that vary by income level ajid type of car" 
utilized*, and are not> obviously in the public interest as measured by 
either parental desires or child benefits. 



Conclusion 2: Adjustments should be made in the present system 
■ 1 ~ * 

of federal subsidies and incentive^ for preschool services so 

i 

that the resultant system would be more able to; 1 

• Provide the same profile of incentives for families of all, 
income levels • 
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• Respond to individual family choice in the style and setting 
of day-care services. 

• Reflect a realistic assessment of the value of currently dem- 
onstrated child benefits from preschool experiences. * * 



The present methodological apprQach to estimating demand for day 
care has had two significant weaknesses that have severely hampered this 
and all other attempts to consider sensible policy alternatives,. The first 
weakness is that studies generally consider only a single point on a de- 
mand curve, i .e. , demand is estimated by assuming specific income and 
price level. To estimate demand more effectively, it is necessary to. 
consider the responses d£ individuals to alternative price schedules % 
An analysis of the determinants of demand for day care should apply the 
technology of econqmetrics to, a carefully constructed behavioral Model 
of demand for day-care services. The second weakness is that studies of 
"preference" and "satisfaction"' have made no attempt to focus on the 
'specific attributes of a particular type of care that make it the pre- 
ferred type of care. Until this level of analysis is^ performed , it will 
be extremely difficult to d&sign attractive, cost-effective, and distinct 
options for child care buyers. 



Conclusion 3 : Specific, limited studies of the mechanics of 
family choices of day-care options could be very useful to the - 
, poLicy process if undertaken immediately, completed promptly, 
and focused on the issues discussed above. 

Although the evidence suggests that there is little to be gained in 

the short run from expanded research budgets, this does not necessarily 

* *• 

mean that the present level of research expenditures should be decreased^ 
Ins'tead, some refocusing* of effort and expenditure is necessary. 



Conclusion 4 : Continued heavy emphasis on the development of 
new early-childhood education models -seems unwise.' Over the 
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next two to five years it is most unlikely that any model of 
early-childhood education will be developed that will be sub- 
stantially more effective than those developed to date. 



Conclusion 5 : Some existing early-childhood education projects 
do appear to provide desirable secondary benefits, to children 
and their parents, but these projects have been difficult to 
replicate. Some redirection of research funds is' warranted to 
resolve the problems of replicating the best existing models of 
early childhood services in secondary sites, 

• The federal government can have an important role in creating an 

* 

adequate and flexible system of preschool services, At best such "a sys- 
tem could provide a realistic combination* of parent benefits and child 
benefits at a 'sensible cost and give maximum flexibility to each^amily 
to choose the style^and setting it prefers. Some adjustmeats to the 
present system of day-care services will be needed to meet these goals. 
Our study suggests, for instance, that the present system of center-care 
emphasis may not prqvide equitable support for the very large number of 
families who prefer at-home care, or for the promotion of family-group 
care for all income groups, ✓ 

Adjustments to meet these needs might come, through a revision in the 
present income tax law that would allow deductiotit for daycare payments 
to relatives, or through changes in the 'present policies for day-care 
payments during and after job training, or in a number of other ways. 
Our analysis of the data indicates, however, that th6 present system is 
generally adequate and usually equitable, and that there is na point to 
increasing federal funding* 01^ controL, if the present structure is main- 
tained. 
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I INTRODUCTION 



fhe federal government is under substantial pressure to increase 
both the size and the s range of its investment in preschool, services and 
particularly the federal support of ceAt^r day-care and education pro- 
grams. This pressure comes from many sources; women 's rights, the 
welf are/wo rkf are dispute, compensatory 'education programs, and mountigy; 
teabhej unemployment all contribute heavily to the plethora of issues 
regarding preschool intervention and to the tension that characterizes 
policy formation. 

I 

Because the policies on preschool intervention are of major concd&n 
to so mai\yi diverse and important groups, it is not surprising that the 
variety of pro and con positions on various policies are based on ex- 
tremely different sets of assumptions. Thus, the participants in the 
preschool services debate usually appe>ar to^b^talking past or through 
each other, and converts are rarely made from either side. This situ a-" 
tion is not unusual in political debates and usually results in some kind 
of negotiated compromise. In the particular case of preschool services, 
however, such compromise is made far more difficult because the debates, 
largely based upon beliefs that certain policies (inputs or arrangements) 
should result 'in some particular valued result, center on whether the 
present situation is good* (right) or bad (wrong). 

All too frequently, therefore, these debates exclude any careful 
examination of what outcomes actually result and what the present situ- 
ation actually is; little attention is directed to whether the empirical' 
evidence available supports assertions about what the outcomes of pro- 
posed policies wiUL be. In fact, many policy debates proceed as if. there 



were no such evidence. This is not the case, however. . Much ^information 
about preschool services does_exist in forms s such as usage surveys, pro- 
gram evaluations, and cost projections. As always, some of the informa- 
tion desired fc£ pimply unavailable, and some is ambiguous, outdated, or 
contradictory. Nevertheless, there argr several quite reliable sources , 
that cari_help us to ex^aijiin^ the trends of economic and educational be- 
havior in a Way-.fha.t is useful for policy formation. - 

This report 'assembles and analyze^ the evidence bearing on the 
following three basic ajs.s^ertipns "that are implicitly or explicitly either 
supported or denied in discussions about preschool services: 

\ r » * 

(1) There is an overall shortage of , day care, and a shortage 
of preferred forms of da^y care (especially center care), 
which will not be corrected through normal market 
mechanisms* 

(2) * The present day-pare market is inequitable for low- 

inCome families, who cannot exert their preferences 1 
foF.day care because of the cost or the limited supply 
of certain "types of care. - * 

(3) Pjpviding better preschool experiences, particularly . 
in the^form of earl'y-childhood education programs, is 
indispensable to ensuring children fVom low-income 

^fantilies against later school failure. • ^ 

The evidence is sometimes piecemeal, *but we believe the pieces can be 
assembled into a fairly consistent and reliable picture that can be used 
in assessing appropriate federal .roles. • * 

Section" II presents information' on current day-car^, and education 
program^ apd their relative cost and utilization, and on the classifica- 
tion system we fiave chosen to use. Included too is a brief description 

of th$ size and aature of present federal involvement. * 

*. 

Sections III .and IV present a detailed examination of evidence 

bearing on the three basic assertions outlined above. Section III ad- 

* *** ft 

dresses the question of whether a shortage of day-care services exists 



for the general population or for the low- income population, Section 
IV considers evidence relative to long-term social and educational bene- 
fits, Section V ^immarizes our conclusions and presents general recom- 
mendations for federal policy.' " T * - : , 
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ii to<^wher/, and how much? : 

Size of- Federal and K 3 t ion al I n vestments 
> 

T*he extent of federal involvement in preschooL services ts ncrt easy 
to determine. Because of the lack of standard definitions (and con- 
flicting political purposes), official counts of federal preschool pro- 
grams vary from as few as 65 to as many as 213, Some lists ipclude only 
direct subsidies, such as Aid to Families ^with Dependent Children (AFDC), 
direct payments for children, or the Head St&rt program. Other lists 
include special monies made available for the support of local projects 
through programs like Model Cities or Revenue Sharing, Stilt other lists 
include other kinds of support, such as milk subsidies administered by 
the Department of Agriculture, preferential depreciation allowances, or 
credit for day-cay?vf acilities ir> the Small Business 'Administration . 
These varying lists cause estimates of annual. , federal dollar investments 
to swing between $500 miilion and $3 'billion, 

A few examples illustrating this confusion can be found in estimates 
of expenditures for FY 1970, The Brookings Institution calculated federal 
expenditures for child care "and edudation in FY L970 at $520 nvfi%i5ft 
(see Table 1). At first glance, this figure seems to matdh estimates 
by the U.S. Senate Committee on Finance, which also calculated expendi- 
tures in -FY 1970 at $520 million (see Table 2), The discrepancy of „ 

$6 millipn between the two listings "of the Head Start budgets (compare 
* *' 
\ s 

Tables 1 and 2), however, demonstrates the difficulties of agreeing on 

the ^interpretation of even discrete budget items. The $6 million 
* 

A, list of , references and a bibliography are appended to this report. 
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Table .1- 

FEDERAL SPENDING FOR DAY CARE AND OTHER 
'EARLY-CHILDHOOD EDUCATION PROGRAMS: 'FY 1970 



Program ' 


Millions 

of 
Dollars 

-r* , »— 


Day care 


$164 


Head Start 


330 


Preschool programs Under 




Elementary and Secondary 




Education ACT (ESEA), Title 1 


26 

t 


^pal 


$520 



Source: Rivlin, "Child Care," p. 253. 



Table 2 

FEDERAL ASSISTANCE FOR DAY. CARE 
AND EARLY-CHILDHOOD EDUCATION PROGRAMS; FY 1970 





Millions 


Source 


1 of * 




Dollars 


Social Security-Act 


. $170 


Head Start 


: 324 


Income tax 


26? * 


Total 


$520 



Using 1966 income tax data, 

> ■* 

Source: U.S. Senate Committee on Finance, 92nd 
Congress, 1st' Session, Child Care Data 
and Materials, June 16, 1971, pp. 6-10. 
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difference between the day-care entry (Table 1) and the Social Security 
Acjt entry (Table 2) is more elusive, since it is less clear what'both 
categories include and exclude. The real problem, however, is that the 
Senate Committee oa Finance (Table 2) notes the substantial income tax " 
support but ignores expenditures under ESEA Title 1, while Rivlio (Table 
J) does the reverse. Thus, if all four items are totaled , ' Several * ex- 
penditures and support reach at least $552 million. 

The problem is a Pandora's box. For instance, based on data in the 
Congressional Record , another independent estimate of ESEA Title 1 ex- 
penditures on preschool and kindergarten programs sets this figure at 
$58 million in 1969. £y amending this ESEA estimate to a compromise 
$40 million and detailing a few additional programs with obvious early- 
childhood interests within HEW, we can produce an estimate of $608 
million for total federal spending (see Table 3}. Clearly, inventories 
could include loan guarantees, the underwriting of personnel training, 
employment of elderly persons, food subsidies, materials research, and 
other such programs, and could be adjusted, for example, for income, tax 
deduction regulations, state incentive grants, and more recent budget 
years. These inventories could easily double or triple the dollar esti- 
mates. 

The distortions caused by lack of information and lack of definition 
are severe, and the point is probably not worth belaboring further. An 
impoitant conclusion, however, is that almqst all estimates of federal 
spending tend to underestimate rather seriously the supply and support 
of services, and therefore may overestimate the need for increased new 
resources . 



The II\S has not published figures on the amount of the revised deduction 
but sources within the agency report deductions in 1973 for approximatel 
$1.5" billion of care— a federal subsidy of about $300 million. 
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I ■ Table 3 

! . ESTIMATED FEDERAL SUPPORT FOR DAY CARE 
. AND EARLY-CHILDHOOD EDUCATION PROGRAMS: FY 1970 
(Millions of^ Dollars) 



1 & 
Program 


Pragram 
Support 
1 


Total 
"Support 


Day care 

Social Security 
• AFDC, direct paymeat . - 
Income disregard, 
WIN 
. Head*Start 
CEB 

Migrants day care 
Model Cities 


$ 96 > 
50 
18 
36 
8* 
1.2 
- 10 


• 

i 


Subtotal 


* $219.2 




Federal subsidy through income 
tax deductions 


20 




Total day care 




$239.2 


Education 
'Head Start (including Home Start) 
PCDC 

Sesame Street 
Research support 
ESEA 
' PCC 
Handicapped 
Indian 


$300 
/ 1.6 
3.5 
10 * 

- 40 
5 

5 , 
4.1 




Total education 




$369.2 


Total 

* 




$608.4" 



$6,374 million— 1971 estimate. 



Sources: Rosenberg, "Early Childhood Education," pp. A3-A24; 

Congressional Record (9 February 1970); U.S. Senate 
Committee on Finance, 92nd Congress, 1st Session, 
Child Care Data and Materials, June 16, 1971 , pp. 9 
and 22; Social Security Amendments . 1971. 




Even though it is difficult to assess the precise amoi^nt spent on 

v 

preschool programs in any one year, it "is obvious that federal spending 

on these programs Jias substantially increased. Between 1970 and 1973, 

v 

the figures published by the Brookings Institution show an increase of 
$449 million, up approximately 90 percpnt (see table 4). 



fed: 




Tabl-e 4 



FOR DAY CARE AND OTHER EARLY -CHILDHOOD 
PROGRAMS, FISCAL YEARS 1970-1973 - 
(Millions of Dollars) 



i 

Program 


1970 


1971 


1972 
Estimate 


1973 
Estimate 


Day care 
Head Start 

Preschool programs under Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act , Title 1 

Total 


$164 
330 

26 


$233 
363 

92 


$404 
364 

98 


$507 
369 _ 

93 


$520" 


$688 


$866 


$969 



Sources*! Day care, 1970: Child Care Data and Materials , June 16, 1971, 
Senate Committee on Finance, 92 Cong. 1 sess., p. 32; other" 
> 1970 data: Special -Anal-yses , Budget of the United States < 
n Government , Fiscal Year 1972, pp. 120-121; other data: Spe^ 
cial Analyses of the United States Government, Fiscal Year 
1973, pp. 123, 144. 



Table 5 details federal child-care expenditures £o? fiscal year's 19*74 
and 1975. As the totals indicate, expenditures'* in these categories are 
rapidly approaching. the $1 .5 'bullion mark. Thus ; although some of the 
proposed increases in federal expenditures for preschool programs have ^ 



4 
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Table 5 

DEPARTMENT 01 HEALTH , EDUCATION. AND wELi ARE ESTIMATE Of NATIONAL CHILD -CARE FUNDING 
* Mscal *ears 1974-1975 . \^ 

r<«l«ral Child-Care Expenditures 





Est i*ma tea 
Obi 1 ca t ions 


r ode ra 1 
I mi 1 1 ions } 


Child Care Years 


Fodo ra 1 


Cost 
hlld 


Ajjonrv Program 


FY 1971 


FY 1975 


FY 1974 


FY 1975 


FY 

1974 


FY 1975 


Depa rt mvnt of leu I t uro 














\ 


Von school f«>.»d service program 














(a ) Head Start 


$ 13,3 


$ 25 .0 










(b) Other vear round * 


30.0 


34 .0 


— 










a'SDA total 4 


43.* 


59.0 


271,000 


559,000 


156 


106 " 




\ppa 1 ich 1 a n Regional Comml s s ion 








v 








Child development program i 


12.3 


12.3 


145 ,000 
* 


1 4 5 1 000 


85 






Department of Health, Education, and 
















Welfare 
















Aid to families with dependent 
















children. 
















U'-A-Social services* 
















Employment related 


325.0 


341 .3 


368,063 


386,466 


883 


883 




None»plov"Cnt related 


139.3 


14 6.3 




1 65 ,685 


883 


883 




I V*A_-S pec la 1 needs 


n .a 


n .a . 


n .a . 


n .a . 


n .a . 


n .a . 




IV-A-Incooe disregard 


85.0 


89.3 


200 ,000 


210,000 


425 


425 




IV -A -Work incentive 


45.0 


47.3 


75,350 


79,118 


597 


598 




> lV-B-Child '*eltare 






19,000 


19,000 


95 


95 




Head Start 


392 .1 


430 0 


379.000 


379,000 


1 ,034 


1 ,135 




Office of Education 


48.9 


51 .3 


138,909 


145.851 


352 


352 




HEW total , 

I 


1 ,037,1 


1 ,107.3 


1 ,338,080 


1 ,385 ,123 


775 


i 

799 




J 

Department of Housing and Urban 


• 




* 






( 




Djevolopment 
















Indoor coasuni t v facilities pro- 
















gram 


— 




— 




" " 






Model Cities 


1 \ .2 


6.7 


28 ,400 


13 ,400 


500 






Neighborhood, facilities 


n .a . 




n ,a . 




n .a . 






Tenant service* grant program 


n .a . 


-- 


n .a . 




n .a . 






Hl'D total ^ 


• 


6.7 


28 , iOO 


13,100 


500 


500 




; x 

| Department of Interior 


\ 














Indian child welfare assistance 


5 . 1 


6.5 


3,600 


3 .600, 


1 ,500 


« 1 ,806 




| K i ndo rga r ten program for Indian 
















| children in federal schools 


2.0 


2.0 


4 ',300 


* 4 ,300 


465 


465 




Parent -child development pro- 
















1 gram (preschool) 


0 .6 


* 0.6 
Of 


200 


« 200 


3 ,000 


.3 ,000 




| Johnwon 0 'Mai l«?v--Program of 
















je aid for public schools (kinder- 
















garten for reservation Indian 
















< ch lid ron ) 


2.2 


2.2 


n .a . 


n .a . 


n .a . 


n .a . 




| 00 I total 


10.2 


11 .3 


8,100 


8 ,100 „ 

A 


1 ,259 % 


1 ,395 




Department of Labor 
















Concentrated emplovment pro- 
















rrpp> 

Kr vv&r 9 


10.0 „ 


10.0 




' n a'r-v 


n . 


n .a . 




Out -of -school »ork support 


5.0 


6.0 


n .a . 


n .a . 


n .a . 


n .«« 




Migrants 


1 .3 


I .6 


n .a . 


n«a, s 


n .a . 


n.a . 




Public Service Careers (PSC> 
















DOL total 


16.3 


17.6 


n ,a . 


n.ar 


n .a. 


n.a /* 




Office of Economic Opportunity 
















Assistance for migrants and sea- 
















sonal farmworkers (BOA I II 7B ) 
















Community action program (225 
















local Initiative funds) 


2.4 


2.4 > 


n .a . 


n .a . 


n • 


n .a 




Small Business Administration 


3.1 


n .a , 


n.a. 


n .a . 


n.a. 


n .a . 




Department of th«« Treasury Internal 
















Revenue Service, chltd-care deduc- 


s* 














t Ions 


,20* .6 


208.6 


n.a . 


n .a. 


n .a . 


n.a . 




Total federal child-care expendi- 
















ture* * 


1,348.2 ' 


1 .425*2 


1 ,797,580 


2,110,623 


1.117 


1.039 





Source. Department of Health, Education, and welfare. 
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been rejected by Congress or the President, there has been a major, if 

\ 

not massive, increase in federal financial investment in such programs, 



Decidin g on De finitions: Paren t Benef i t/Cfrild Benefit 
7— j- : ; 

• % - 
Obviously there is great 'overlap in fche target gr x oups of federal 

programs for preschool services, as well as in delivery systems, program 

administration, and services generated* One reason for the overlap is 

that these programs are all aimed at the same age population, and most 

are directed as well toward a specific population of low-income families 

Another reason is that custodial, health, and educational services are 

provided, in many of^the same settings and frequently simultaneously. 

Thus, behavioral definitions of day care, health services, arid education 

for preschool children are extremely difficult to develop and apply. .lit 

is often particularly difficult to distinguish day ca?e for very young 

children from education, but some sort of definitional distinction is 

crucial to a consideration of policy options, ^ 

*The distinction most frequently made* in federal calculations is that 
between custodial care and developmental care. Unfortunately, this dis- 
tinction tends to attach values to the .names themselves rather* than to 
the neal pr.ojects; "developmental" suggests sunny nursery schools and^ 
'benevolfent pediatricians while "c.ustodiaj" suggests drab homes, orphan- 
ages, and prisons. Developmental .care is" also ^assumed to be far more 

K 

expensive precisely because it is* "better In fact, developmental day- 
# carg programs are more expensive because costs ate 'almost solely propor- 
tional to two factors:- child/staff ratio. and educational level (»nd 

> \ 
thus wage rate) of the staff. There- is. an intrinsic circularity in this 

categorization: ^Developmental care; defined as those projects having 

low chJ^Vd/staff ratios and high levels of staff training, is expensive; 

expensive care is therefore developmental. ^ 



^ 11 
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Operationally, howeVer, it is extremely difficult to classify the 
type of care (custodial or developmental) being delivered in any specific 
project, except by asking the project director. In theory it would be 
helpful to base program classification on program attributes (e.g., edu- 
cational, medicaid and social). Such a classification would undoubtedly 
provide a helpful basis for policy' analysis , and in addition would 
correspond more closely to the way in ^vhich individual families choose 
from among available options. This classification scheme would depend, 
however, on the existence of clearly defined, recognizable, and accepted 
behavioral ^indices of the program attributes, and on the broad use of 
classroom-observation techniques. These conditions cannot be met at 
present, and intuitive classification of program attributes is not a 
sound substitute. In addition, the custodial and developmental care 
cannot be classified consistently' on the basis of any- output measures, 
either cognitive or noncognitive . Thus, although the present categori- 
zation is a convenient way to' identify ideologies and justify costs, it 
✓is of greater" value for debate than for analysis* 

A more s useful definition for policymaking is to identify who re- 
ceives the primary benefit and distinguish this group from those who 
receive secondary or partial benefits," i.e., parent benefits versus 
child benefits . 

In principle, day care programs provide custody and protection for 
children while parents are employed; in the absence of such day care, 
most of these parents would be unable to maintain full-time or part-time 
'employment.* Thus, day-care programs provide employed or in-training 



In the discussion that follows, we classify* as "day care" those in- 
stances when children of working mQthers participate, in full-day Head 
Start projects, but^classify as "educational" those instances in which 
children of unemployed mothers participate in the same Head>Start pro- 
jects . 
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parents of cared-for children with the primary benefits, and the children 
of these parents with the secondary benefits (educational, medical, and 
social). Therefore, da) care is classified as parent . benefit . 




On the other hand, educational programs provide no primary benefits 
to parents. Instead, they are aimed at improving the cognitive develop- 
ment ^nd skills of children, or at improving their present or future 
abilities in certain intellectual or social ireas . Thus, educatibhal 
programs benefit the child almost exclusively and are classified as child 
benefit. More generally, any care given to a child whose parents are not 
working, (or in training, or actively looking for work) is considered a 
child benefit . 

f 

Health services are comparatively easy to distinguish from day-care 
or educational services (though either of the latter may contribute 
secondaril/y to improvement of health or nutrition). Such services axe~ - 
dixected toward improving^ thechiWs imssetiiarte or ^long-term health and 
nutrition. For several reasons, this report touches only briefly on 
^some aspects of health services for children. One reason is that many 
health-care settings, such as, clinics, are specific to health service 
and do not overlap with other day-care services. More to the point, 
however, is th^t answers to our immediate questions do not directly de- 
pend on the presence or absence of special health services ^ 

A Spectrum of DayrCare and Education Options 

The provision of day-care or educational services, or*both, may be 

made in a variety of ways and can be classified according to any number 

of schemes. 2 For aur purposes; it is convenient, to focus on the setting 

in which the service Us. provided . This criterion is particularly helpful 

for two reasons. First, it reduces the problem of circularity inherent 

in classifications that depend 'on staff definitions. Although settings 

* c 



do tend to have distinctive staff and pupil characteristics, they are 
not intrinsically defined by these characteristics. Second, concentrat- 
ing on settings/ seems to correspond closely to the way families actually 
make decisions i .e . , the location, cost, and size of the facility appear 
to matter more to parents than program content or ideology. (This is 
discussed in Section III.) A- convenient way to envision the optional 
settings is to arrange them on a spectrum of complexity, as shown in 

V 

Figure 1 . ' 




NONPROFESSIONAL 



REGISTERED OR 
LICENSED 



PROFESSIONAL 



v FIGURE 1 OPTIONAL SETTINGS FOR PRESCHOOL SERVICES BY COMPLEXITY 
AND STAFF TYPE 

The simplest arrangement is that of a mother and child (or childrerO 
in their own home. When the mother, or sole parent, is employed, the* 
next simplest arrangement is that 'of using a relative or housekeeper to 
care for the child in his own home. For the purposes of upgrading 
health, cognitive development-, or child protection, some fo;rm of t training 
may be given to the mother or other care-giver. 




Another arrangement is to have the child cared for in ,a home not his 
own. Usually such care is provided by another mother who cares for her 
own arid neighborhood children in her home (often called family-group care 
SuCh home-care centers may or may not be registered through a local 
agency; the care-giver is ordinarily not a certified professional or a 
trained paraprof essional , Again, some training may* be given to the care- 
giver to upgrade the quality of health, cognitive development, or child 
protection that the visiting child receives, but the care remains essen- 
tially nonprofessional. 

Next in order of complexity are small child-care centers providing 
for as many as perhaps .20 children. Although a few such centers pperate 
in private homes .(where several rooms have been set aside ) f most are set 
in separate facilities* They are usually sponsored by community organi- 
zations or are tangential services of churches, universities, or frater- 
nal organizations. Ordinarily the sponsor provides some subsidy, often 

in the form of rent-free facilities. In general, there is more than one 

o 

care-giver, at least one of whom is a certified professional or parapro- 
fessional , 

As the enrollment increases in these small child-care centers, so 
does the tendency to use professional certified personnel, such as 
nurses or teachers. The largest centers may r care for up to 200 children, 
using diversified professional staffs. Centers enrolling 50 or more 
children are ordinarily under government sponsorship at local, state, or 
federal levels. Any program receiving federal subsidies must satisfy 
staffing and child/st^aff ratio requirements for type of care and age of 
child, 3 

In a few instances, day care may be provided through aH-day, formal 
preschool programs operating either privately or, more commonly, through 
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some -special state program of the public schools. Ordinarily in such 
progr^ms^only certified personnel are used. 

Payments, for Day Care . « 

As may be expected, costs of day-, care vary as widely as do the 
settings and the types of care. Some of the reasons have been discussed 
above. Arranging the day-care ' and education options detailed above 
according to size of payments made would result in a partial reordering 
of the original spectrum. Figure 2 shows this reordering, along with 
general estimates of yearly payment by type of care. 




FIGURE 2 PRICE TAGS FOR PRESCHOOL SERVICES IN OPTIONAL SETTINGS . 



The smallest payment, of course, is for day care that is bartered- 
with a neighbor or provided by another family member <the father or an 
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older sibling). For practical purposes, such care may be considered pay- 
ment tree.* Significantly, no payment was made for 75 percent of the 
children, of working women in 1965 because most of these mother^ selected 
the. at-home option. 4 

When day care is a paid service in the fc>rm of family-group care, 
annual dosts may range from about $600 to about>*$l ,300 per child, de- 
pending on such factors as location, provision of meals, and sick-child 
care, anc^ whether the facilities are licensed or "underground." Providing 
minimal training for family-group care-givers, as well as some backup 
resource service, seems to add another $200 to $300 to annual costs. ^ 

It can certainly be argued that if the first option (bartered child 
care)^is considered, payment free, then day care by, the mother in her own 
home should similarly be classified as payment 
cumstances, however, the federal government wift pay 
at home to provide full-time*care for dependent children. Although AFDC 
base lines vary somewhat, the figure of $1,100 annualjy (Figure 2j 
estimate obtained by dividing a typical AFDC family per annum pay^tent by 
2,6 children per family. 

Using estimates from Home Start, Parent-Child Centers, and private 
projects, we estimate that the annual cost of programs training individual 
mothers in more effective health, nutrition, and child-rearing practices 



rmen%u£vQ<z. Under certfein cir 
it wiR pay a parent to remain 



* 

In many families, siblings or other relatives receive minimum reimburse- 
ment 'for providing at-home care for preschool children. Lack of evidence 
on the frequency or scale of such payments is a serious obstacle to 
understanding* the real pattern of day care in America. We have calcu- 
lated cost for such care at $1,000 a year per family. Such payments 
are essentially intraf amilial income transfers. This may be a very real 
cost, however, since without cooperation, gained through payment of a 
relative, the mother would nofbe able to maintain outside employment. 

t 

Betty Williamson, Director, Neighborhood Day Care Program, San Jose, 
California (personal communication) > 
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may total between $400 and $1,000 per child in payments to training 
staff and sometimes to mothers, in addition to any payment for keeping 
the mother at home. 

Care at home by a relative or housekeeper presents a far more com- 
plicated payment problem. It appears that government agencies generally 
pay between. $250 and $800 per child per year for this type of at-home 
care, with an average* annual payment of $417 in 1972. + This seems to 
ind^ate the same general range of payments as that reported by the 
Westinghouse-Westat survey, which estimated payments for these types of 
services a?t or under $360 per year, for families with annual incomes of* 
$8, 000. 5 ^ 

Reimbursement to nonrelatives seems to fall in this same general pay- 
ment range. Data from Low and Spindler indicate that most care at home 
by nonrelatives is also provided without payment, but* that when payment 
is made, it is generally about $£>O0 a year. 

There is some difficulty in comparing payments for at-home care with 
the payments for services in other settings, however, since at-home pay- 
ments may not represent full-time care (which would amount to 25<? per 
hour), but rather arrangements made for part-time care. 

When, child care is provided in separate centers, payments rise con*- 
siderably. The most widely quoted estimate of what center care should 



♦ 

This may be as much as $2,500 per family, according to the staff members 

of Home Start and Parent-Child Centers (personal communications). 

• 

"... in New York or "Washington, a nfaximum of $250 in total is paid per 
child per year to the -care giver who is presumably but not necessarily 
a relative .... The children of trainees [in other instances] were 
looked after at an average cost of ... $10-$12 per week by private 
sitters ($520-$624 per child-year) ... In practice, federal expendi- 
tures for day care in 1972 worked out to only $417 per child" (Lewis, 
pp. 124-126). - 
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cost was made in 1967 by Sugarman and -Feldman , who placed center-care 
annual costs (i.e., payments for staff^and facilities) at $1,200-2,300 
per child. 6 Again, a certain amount of circularity is at work here. 
Since center care should cost $1,200-2,300, this is what many government 
agencies will pay and is, therefore, what most 'agencies do pay* However, 
expenditures by federal agencies appear to vary, depending'on agency, 
purpose, and program design, * 

When center care is subsidized by a church or a community agency, 
payments may be reduced to about $1,500-1,800 per year because facilities 
and some personnel costs are often charged to some other organizational 
function. This. does not, of course, change real costs, which remain 
somewhat above $2,000. Payments are also reduced at "cooperative" center 
in. which parents work part time at the center providing care, thus re- 
ducing, the size of the professional staff. Typical payments for coopera- 
tive centers are 50-70 percent of the payments for? other centers. 

Center care that includes planned educational programs is still moye 
expensive. Payments for such arrangements seem to be well represented 
in the proprietary. sector by the Sutton. Place Multimedia Preschool in 
New York at $3,000 'per year and in the nonproprietary sector by the 
Child Develppment Centers of the OEO at $3,300 per year. 7 

These figures resemble the payments made by school districts for 
obtaining day-care and educational services through the public school 
system, Lewis reports that average pre-kindergarten programs operated 
through school districts cost between $700 and $1,100 per child -per 
year. This range does not represent full-time cetjre ti however, but two 
to three hours per day for 40 weeks, anrd generally is used only for 



four-year-olds. We set a conservative estimate of the cost, of full-time 
programs in the public schools meeting interagency guidelines for toddlers 
at $4,000-5,000 per child per ,yeai*. a 

Finally, there are some day-care centers, almost always highly re- 
search oriented, that provide "maximum" health and educational ^programs 
along with all^-day care. We. have labeled such centers, "intensive" and* 
discuss them in greater detail later. First -hanS' accounts of operating 
costs for these intensive centers are almost impossible to obtain. Rough 
estimates for their services, based on reported personnel use, would be 
at least $6 , 000 -child, per-annum. Costs could exceed tliis by a 
factor of. 2.+ 

Cost and Family Income 
i 

In our preceding discussion, we estimated the payments made by a 
family or government agency for obtaining day care, but' a careful dis- 
tinctdon must be made between these figures and what we call the costs 
to the family. This is a complicated area, beyond the general scope of 
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This assumes ordinary district expenditures of $750 per pupil per school 
year in a district with a pupil/teafcher ratio of 30/1. An ordinary nine- 
month program would therefore cost about $3,750 per child to achieve a 
ratio of 6/1 (to correspond to federal interagency guidelines). Ex- 
tending the program to 50 weeks to. make it feasible as a day-care ser- 
vice and comparable to other year-round services cited brings the , 
figure to just about $5,000. Some decrease might be achieved by the 
reduction of overhead costs, which are not necessarily proportionate to 
the pupil/teache^ ratio, but such a savings would probably be equaled 
or exceeded by additional costs of equipment and special procedures 
specific to early-childhood programs. 

^The project that presented the most detailed description of its personnel 
use was the Milwaukee project of Heber et x al . , Our calculation of 
personnel costs for this project suggests about $10,000 per child per 
year. 
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this papen, and we do not attempt /lM to provide a detailed discussion, 

* * : < » 

Some brief comments are helpful ,"'Ti6wever . 

' The payments which families make differ from total costs rerative * 
to two factors.: subsidises and foregone income. u 

; Two impprtant forms of subsidy for day-care costs exist. The first 
fprm of subsidy is provided by AFDC agencies for child care (a form of 
vendor payment plan) and by all-day Head Start centers, where payment- 
free care is available t& qualifying low-income families. The second 
important form of subsidy is provided through the income tax deletion 
allowed for day-c^re expenses;^ Ear families- with little or no income, 

.such deductions are of minimal -importance , since ,these families pay 
v 

little or no tax anyway. For families of middle income, however, this 
tax deduction may provide a subsidy of up to about 20 percent of the cost 
of care (depending on gross income and tax rate), s * % 

^Costs to families will also vary according to income that is fore- 
gone when a family member (father, sibling, aunt) provides day care 
without payment (or for an intraf amil ial income transfer) instead of 

obtaining outside employment. The size of the. ''opportunity cost" of day 

j. * > 

care will thus vary with the employable Skills of the care-giver, as 
well as with the fate of^ the general economy. The importance of su$h 
foregone income will also vary with family income ; it may bo substantially 
mpre of a financial sacrifice for a low-income family t^ ifee a relative 
fQr at-home care than it is for a family of more adequate means , 



The impacts of subsidies and foregone income are complicated and' a 



more detailed data base will be required* before, firm conclusions can be 
ed .* 



reached. The following salient points-can be made ,* however : 



Appendix B presents simulations of the cost of day' care t % o families -given 
a variety of income and subsidy levels, ^ \ 
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• There, are great differences between the total accounted 
costs of providing day care and i:he payments made by 
families to obtain this care. Similarly, there are 
great differences between thp payments made by families 
and the total costs to families for obtaining various 
forms of- care , 

• These differences influence the choices families make 
among available options, 

• The effective costs to families change irregularly over 
income groups. Some options are less expensive for low- 
income families and more expensive for middre-income 
families, while othei*options have exactly the opposite 
effect, f 



Summary 

The annual federal investment and nonmonetary, involvement in preschool 
services is substantial. Its most obvious impapt is in providing out-of- 
home care for the children of "low-income families. Beyond this much 
publicized impact, the federal government influences* and subsidizes day- 
care service^ in a wide assortment of ways, of which little accounting 
and scant evaluation are made . Federal involvement is almost always 
underestimated . 

Day-care and educational services vary widely but overlap greatly, 
<* » 
and therefore need to be classified in some .simple and logical way if 

dfscussion is to proceed. We found the distinction the federal government 

frequently makes between custodial care and developmental care difficult 

to apply because it refers to intrinsic values and desired outcomes more 

than to any easily observable differences in operation or measurable 

outputs, ~ 4 "X^^^ 

'Therefore, *we suggest an initial classification based on the economic 
concept of prljnary and secondary beneficiaries.. For example, programs 
whose services enable a parent to maintain full-time or part-time employ- 
ment are termed parent benefit. All other programs are presumed to 

") 
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provide (or to try to provide) benefits specifically to the child, and 
are termed child benefit . These categories correspond only roughly to 
traditional categories of day care and educafrjU^ ,. ^ : % 

The setting -in which daycare services are provided is a second 
criterion for classification. Major alternative settings are care at 
home, care in another's home, proprietary and nonproprietary centers, 
research centers, and public schools. Annual costs for providing services 
in these settings vary from zero to several thousand dollars per child. 

The payments made by families to obtain day-care services in various 
settings differ substantially from the absolute accounted costs of pro- 
viding these services. Two major intervening Variables are public"sub- 
sidies and foregone family income/ which alter the choices that families 
make among available options. Sucft Alterations follow patterns that are 
largely dependent on level of family income. 
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III DAY CARE 

Day-Care Services for the General Population * 

" XT' 7 - 

Against the background of information given in the preceding section, 
we are now able to address the three basic assertions from Section I in 
detail. The first assertion is that there is an overall shortage of May 
care, and a shortage of preferred forms of day care (especially center* 
care), which will not be corrected through normal market mechanisms. 

Jhis assertion raises the following questions, which are dealt with 
below. 

• Is there an overall shortage of day care? , fc 

• Is there a shortage of preferred forms of day care? 

• ' > 4 

• Are normaTi market mechanisms inhibited or ineffective?* 

Is There ah Overall Shortage pf Day Care? ? 

few people would disagree thajt children under the age of six require 
care and supervision by some fielder person during any extended pdriod of 
time. The preschool child/tor whom no provisions arfc m£fde is receiving 
inadequaj*<5are , ancF^-«*rong case can be made for intervention. Further- 
more, amy rise over time in the percentage of preschool children withou-t 
care is a cause for concern and way indicate an overall shortage of day^^ 
care. * * > 

A comparison of two major day-care^ surveys , the first in 1965 by Low 
and Spindler and the second ^in t9Zi/by the National Longitudinal Survey 
(NLS) , Shows a percentage rise in "latchkey' 1 children und^r^ge six, al- 
though the real numbers are very small and^ not statistically significant. 
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In 1965, only 1 percent of white children were classified a^'child cares 
for self, 11 while in 1971 this number had risen to 3 peruifMIKLWhat is 
startling, however, is that this does not appear to be a problem associ- 
ated with broken families or those^whose resources are inadequate to 
purchase care* On the'contrary, a detailed analysis of the 1971 da^a 
sliows that the typical latchkey preschool child comes^from a family that 
is in a middle-income bracket, where the mother has a high school educa- 
tion and has, held a job for several years, the child is a,s likely to 
come from a two-parent family as from a single-parent family. Reported 
incidence of 'latchkey preschool children in other categories is relativel 
insignificant (see Tables 6 and 7). Certainly this phenomenon causes 



Table 6 ■ * y 

PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN OF WORKING MOTHERS CLASSIFIED 
x AS "CHILD CARES FQR SELF 11 : 1965 AND 1971 



Classification 


1965 


1971 


By race (children under 6) ' 






White 


1%' 


3% 


Nonwhite w ( 


0 


0 


By marital status (children under 14) 






Married, spouse present 


7 


18 


v Other 


13 . 


15 


By, mother 1 s education (children under 6) ' 






Less than high school 


■1" 


ex.. 


High school H 


0 % 


5 


. More than high school 


0 


0 


BV degree of employment (children under 6) 






Full time 


• 0 


1 


Part time 


1 


2 



Source: Shdrtlidge, "Dual Careers/' Chap. 4, Tables 1-5. 
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m Table 7 

PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN UNDER AGE SIX OF WORKING MOTHERS 
CLASSIFIED AS "CHILD CARES FOR SELF": 
1971 DETAILS FOR WHITES AND BLACKS 



Classification 



. Whites 



Blacks 



Bjr SES 

Low 
. Middle 
High 

v 

By marital status 

Married, spouse present 
Other 

By education 

Less than high school 

High school 

More than high school 

By degree of employment 
Full time < 
Part time 

By weeks worked 
50-52 
25-49 
1-24 

By length of employment 
5 years * 
3 years 
1 year 



1% 

6 

0* 

2 
6 

0 
4 
0 

1 

2 

3 

2 

o- 

4 
0 
0 



1% 
* 



1 

0 

1 

0 
6 

1 

b 
o 

6 

0 
0 
0 



Sample inadequate for analysis*. ' 

Source: Short lidge, "Dual Careers/* Chap. 3, 
Tables 4-7. 
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concern, but the appropriate and effective federal policy is extremely 
unclear* 

Another indication of an overall shortage of day care occurs when 

children of working mothers are being cared for in one way, but the 

parents would prefer another type of care. If the proportion of dissali*- 

■ 

faction rises, an increasing shortage can be inferred. * 

' 1 

The NLS survey provides some relevant data, ^cctfrding to the data 
analyses performed By Shortlidge and Low and Spindler, 91 percent of white 
mothers and 92 percent of black mothers were satisfied with their present 
day-care arrangements. 1 * (As a point' of comparison," this is a far greater 
figure than that of parents reporting satisfaction with the public school 
system.) Dissatisfaction appears to have been greatest v when the child was 
being cared for outside his own bnme. 2 Among dissatisfied parents, a 
larger percentage of black mothers than of white mothers expressed prefer- 
ence for public or private group care. 3 This subject is taken up again* 
later. The principal point is that the vast majority of parents were 



There is an important discrepancy regarding the comparison between the 
Low and Spindler and the NLS surveys. Namely, the Low and Spindler 
survey was conducted in, February, while the NLS survey was conducted in 
the early summer.* This may lead us to amend somewhat the suggestion of 
an increase in preschool latchkey children. For example, the increase 
could be related to the fact that, during summer months, older siblings 
are^ available ffcr intermittent care of preschool children, whereas 
full-time care might be provided for these children during the school 
year. Such speculations, however, must be treated with caution. 

^The 1971 NLS did not include a measure of the degree of satisfaction 
with present day-care arrangements. ^ The Shortlidge analysis is based 
on^an item which asks if there is any arrangement the mother would 
prefer over the present arrangement. Responses to this inquiry are, 
clearly conditioned^^ a knowledge of alternatives, but the usefulness 
of 'the data is* le^s limited for not having posed the question in terms 
"available alternatives/ 1 
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satisfied with their current day-care arrangements (most of which were 

at-home* or family-group care), a situation that does not point to an 

* 

overall shortage. 

v 

An overall shortage of day care might also be indicated if , -in 
accordance with accepted economic theory, the price of day care was 
increasing (bey6nd the effects of general inflation), if the supply of 
day care was expanding, or if existing facilities were consistently 
o versubscribed. « - 

Unfortunately, we know of no available data base that provides good 



, information on the trend of prices for day care and makes adjustments for 
inflation. Reliable data are also lacking on the demands £or center 
care, since most figures^ simply make the inappropriate comparison between 
total preschool population and available licensed day-care slots. 4 Data 
on waiting lists and vacancies are scarce and confusing. The Westinghouse 
Westat survey reported waiting lists of about 16 percent of available 



The pricing of day care services is clouded by at least three issues: 

(1) Federal and state subsidies for eligible participants 
are set at a maxijnum of $1.05 per hour. Therefo-re, 
fees — particularly in public day-care centers — gravitate 
to this level, f 

(2) The price of day care excludes the value of in-kirtd 
services ♦ 

1 (3) The price of day care is oependent on the nominal 
price of day-care expenditure^, marginal tax rate, 
and adjusted gross inqome ysee the calculation of net * 
price and net^expenditures in Appendix B) . 

Therefore, ft is difficult to make unqualified statements about the 
price o£ day «are« One factor which may tend to increase day-care 
costs is the recent coverage of day care workers under minimum wage 
legislation. Also, proposed staff/child ratios under Title 20 of 
the Federal Interagency guidelines are more rigorous than those 
under existing guidelines. 

♦ 
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space, or about' 124,000 children. Thd same Survey, however, also 
reported 63,000 unfilled spaces, whreii.were unevenly distributed among 
proprietary and nonproprietary centers, 5 

We also know that private-franchise and industrial-based day-care 
centers have not been able to survive over the past few years f when 
utilization of day care has been on the rise. Day-care franchises have 
been particularly unsuccessful, as reported by the Bank of America: 

The bloom on this budding industry soon fades as franchisers 
discover day nurseries to be a high-overhead, low-profit 
business incapable of generating high returns on invested 
monies.... Today fewer than J.00 of the projected several 
thousand facilities are in operation throughout the nation.... 
Large corporations, after investigating the possibility of 
- day-care franchises, have pulled back from the idea. 6 

The concept of industry-run centers for the children of employees was 
implemented some years ago by several large fimfs (such as Bell Tele- 
phone). An increasing number of these efforts are being abandoned 
however, in favor of other arrangements, including modified voucher/ 
vendor payments that employees may use to pay whomever they choose to 
care for their children. Thus, although private day-care center enter- 
prises-^both subsidized and unsubsidized — believed they would be able to 
sell their services to fill unmet demands for child care, overall this 
has not been the case* 7 $ 

We will need to distinguish, however, between the private professional 

centers ancl the private nonprofessional centers (principally family-group, 

care). While the private professional centers have not expanded much, 

both the number and the capacity of family-group day-care homes have 

expanded very rapidly, as^ shown in Table 8. These figures must be 

approached with caution. The significant emphasis placed" oh Licensing 
t. 

thesfe centers during the period 1967-1972 meant that large numbers of 
previously unlicensed centers were now listed as new market entrants. 
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What is not known is the size of the unlicensed or "underground" day-care 
segment during this period. ... 

Finally, we could infer a potential shortage of day care if the total 
number of preschool children with working mothers were increasing and if 
the care provided for children of recent job entrants were inferior to 
those who had "gotten there first." Here again, the evidence is confusing 
and inadequate. Frequently cited polls report that one-fourth to one-half 
of mothers who were not working would work if adequate day-care facili- 
ties were available. 8 This raises the specter of more and more young 
mothers wishing tq work and of more and more young children receiving 
inadequate care. 

But is this the case? A ^loser, look at many surveys indicates that 
they should be treated with extreme caution. For example, Lewis re- 
examined a survey of women from low-income families which indicated 
that almost two-thirds &f unemployed respondents were constrained from 
working by the absence of adequate day-care services, Lewis" reports : 

The apparent disparity of* responses (64 percent "need child- 
care arrangements to go to work" but' 6 percent would accept 
a Job" if child care was" satisfactory") in the same survey 
population is an indication of the unrealiability of using 
response rates to define the day-care needs of the group. 
It also shows the difficulty of using opinion-poll type 
surveys which attempt to predict future^behav'ior . 9 

For a full discussion of survey data, see Appendix A. 

Another approach to the issue of shojrtage and supply is to examine 

Kt 

trends in demography and employment. In 1967, there were approximately 
3.9" million working mothers, 10 with approximately 5.6 million children 
under age six needing day care. This reflected a birthrate of 17.9. 
When this birthrate was projected to 1973, "it;, indicated that th^re would 
be 4.8 million working mothers with 6.9 million e children, needxng day 
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care* 11 Such a projection faltered, however, because of the drastic 
decline in the f ertilityCfate during the early seventies.. In. fact,, the 
4.8 million mothers of 1973 had only 6.0 million children (a birth rate 
of 14. 6). 13 The continually declining fertility rate has meant that * 
the need for day care for preschoolers has not risen much, if at all, 
during the past few years, despite a rise in the absolute number of 
working mothers. As shown in Table 9, the percentage of children under 
age six with mothers in the labor force is rising only slowly. 

Table 9 

NUMBER OF CHILDREN UNDER AGE SIX WITH MOTHERS 
IN THE LABOR FORCE, 1970-1973 



1970 



1972 



1973 



Total children under 
age 6 

With mother in labor 
force 

Percentage of children 
under age 6 with mother 
in the labor force 



19,606,000 
5, 590, £00 

28.5% 



19,235,000 



5^,607,000 



29 . 1% 



19,145,000 



5,952,000 J* 



31.1% 



Source: Derived from statistics, published by the Department of 
Labor. 



Furthermore, census projections based on present fertility rates indicate 

r 

that the peak in absolute number of preschool children in the U.S. popu- 
lation will be reached within the next decade. At the peak period, the 
number of such children will exceed the number of preschool children in 
1972 by less than 5^percent. 13 * 



^It is now being shc&m that these projections have overestimated popula- , 
tion growth. 



Of additional interest is the fact that, according to the NLS survey, 
new entrants to the labor force are making noticeably greater use pf 
at-hdme eare — with more fathers and' more siblings providing this care 
(Table 10). 14 One possible explanation for the greater use of at-home 
c^re is that other kinds of care are not available. This may be the 
case, but -from the statistics alone we cannot tell. It is just as likely 
that changing role definitions and life styles have increased the avail- 
ability of this preferred type of day care for young families, and that 
other options would not be taken even if available at suitable 'cost. This 
leads us to the next important point, which is an investigation of consumer 
preferences in day care. 

Is There a Shortage of Preferred Forms 

of Day Care? « . , * - ' * . 

£ » 

Even if there is not an overall shortage of day care, i.e., even if 
all preschool chilfc-en with workiag mothers are adequately cared for, 
there may still be a shortage of a different sort, df parents prefer a 
type of care other -than the type they are using. How are we to know what 
type of day care parents prefer, and why they prefer it? Utilization 
surveys tell us only what families do, not why they do it ; -satisfaction 
and attitudinal polls are unreliable in predicting real marketplace 
behaviors. In general, it is hard^ to be content with a survey design 
that asks respondents what their preferences would be. What is needed 
instead is an analysis based on how respondents revealed their preferences 
by examining the choices they made. Utilization studies are. helpful for 
precisely this* reason. These studies have a serious problem, however, 
because they treat day-care options as indivisible packages and 'thus can 
tell us very little about exactly which attributes of the preferred form 
make it attractive. This severely limits any detailed policy understanding 
of the data. 



Table 10 ' y m 

PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF DAY-CARE ARRANGEMENTS FOR WHITE MOTHERS* 
WITH YOUNGEST CHILD UNDER AGE SIX BY LENGTH OF PARTICIPATION 

IN THE LABOR FORCE 





Participated in Labor Forced 


Day-Care Arrangement 


All Survey 


Any Two Survey 


For the 




Dates 


Dates Between 


First Time 




1967 to 1971 


1967 and 1971 


in 1971 


Care in own home 








By father 


11% 


10% 


25% 


By sibling 


6 


14 


16 


By other relative 


7 


9 


4 


By a combination of family members* 


12 ' 


9 


7 


By family and nonfamily members 


3 


11 


9 


By nonrelative 


7 


14 


5 


Sub totals 


46% 


1 «. 
66% 


67% 


Care in another person's home 






V 


By relative 


O/o 


act 


ACt 


By nonrelative 


25 


2 


5 


• Subtotal 


31% 


6% 


9% 


Other arrangement's 








Public group day care 


0% r 


2% 


0% 


Private group day care * 


3 


8 * 


2 


Public or private group day care ( 








with another means 


4 


3 , 


5 


Child cares for self 


4 


0 


0 


Mother cares for child at work 


8 


2 


11 

t 


^Mother cares fo»r child after school 


0 


' 2 


5 «« 


Other means or combination 


4 


11 


2 


* Subtotal 


24% 


28% 


25% 


i 

Total 


100% 


100% s • 


100% 



* J 

Respondents interviewed in 1967 , 1969 , and 1971, who were in thS labor force 
.ill 1971. * « 

^Totals may not add because of rounding. 



Source: Shortlidge, "Dual Careers/ 1 Table 3.7. 
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Complaining about data and methods may soothe academic consciences, 
biut it gets us no closer to providing guidance for policymaking. Th^ 
least (and the most) that can be done is to use the available*studies , 
respect their limitations, and combine them in such a way that they are 
as, helpful as. possible. There are a number of sources of information on 
utilization and preference for dSy-care options. On the one hand, if 
the information gathered t f rom these various sources disagrees, we cannot 
settle, the ambiguities .^^s^^on the other hand, the information from 
these sources agrees, we can have considerably ^more confidence in our 
conclusions. • * 

The L*W and Spindler survey provides some indications of utilization 
from>w1iich we can infer preference (see Table 11). This survey showed 
&at in 1965 about 47 percent of preschool children with working' mothers 
were cared for in their own homes, 31 percent were cared^for in someone . 
else's home, 15 percent were cared for by the mother at her place of 
employment, 5 percent used day-care centers, arid a variety of arrangements 
v^ere made for the remainder. This information suggests that, all other 
things being equal, own-home care, or care in another's home are the pre- 
ferr^d types of care. This suggestion is given weight by the finding 
that the same preferences are repeated with remarkably little variation 
across all income groups. There is a slight increase in .the utilization 
of own-home care as family income rises. The clear inference is that 
own-home care is chosen not only because it is inexpensive but also 
because it is seen as preferable to other types .of care. This cannot'be 
taken as conclusive, however, since such patterns might still reflect 
only the relative availability of various day-cafe services, or the - 
slightly greater ability of upper-income families to hire domestic 
employees. ' 
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llso interesting are the data from the NLS / survey as the.y relate to 
preferred day care in 1971 as analyzed by Shortlidge (Table 12). These data 
sht>w that own-home care for preschool children of working white mothers had 
risen from 48 percent in 1965 to 56 percent in 1971. Among nonwhites, 
the percentage had risen from 44 to 61 percent. This may indicate an 
increasing preference for own-home care.- It may also indicate the rela- 
tive availability of the other two nvajor choices (care in another ! s home, 
which ttad fallen for both groups, and center care, which is discussed 
.later). Unquestionably, it does show that the total supply of own-home 

care was flexible and that it was chosen not only by those most able to 
* <* 
choose, i.e., middle-class mothers , '.but also by those with f ewer/i-esources . 

The situation is clarified* when we realize that these utilization 
patterns do correspond very closely to attitudinal and satisfaction 
surveys of day-care users. The Westinghouse/Westat survey determined 
that parents have an effectively ordered set of criteria for choosing 

among day-care options. 15 These criteria are listed below in descending * 

» 

order of preference: 

• Closeness to home 

• Cost 

• Convenience of hours 

• Sick-child care 

to 

• Program (i.e., education)* 

This ordering corresponds almost exactly to Low and Spindl^r's findings 
about satisfaction i|ith day-ckre arrangements. The optima that best fits 
these criteria, is obviously own-home care, with care in another's home 
and subsidized center care vying for second "place (dependingx^n the rela- 
tive weights given to cost and convenience of hours). 

» 

The NLS survey did suggest some low-level dissatisfaction With 
certain types of own-home care. Some parents expressed concern when such 
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Table 12 ' 

DAYCARE ARRANGEMENTS FOR CHILDREN UNDER AGE SIX 
FOR ,1965 AND 1971, BY 18 RACE 



• 

Day-Care Arrangements 


0.965 


1971 ' 












Whi tps 


Nonwhi tps 


Whi t£s 


Nonwhi te s 

i 


Care in own home 








< 


By father 


16% 


9% 


15% 


9% 


By other relative 


15 


28 


17 


25 


By combination of family and 










nonfamily members 






17 


15 


By nonrelative 


17 


7 

r 


7 


12 


Subtotal 


48% 


1 

44% 


56% 


61% 


t 

Care in another person's home 










By relative 


13% 


24% 


4% 


9% 


By nonrelative 


15 


18 


.14 


8 


Subtotal 


28% 


42% 


18% 


*~ 17% 


Other arrangements 










• Care in 'group care center 


6% 


- 6%* 


8%- 


, 15% 


Child cares ^or self 


1 


.0 


. 3 * 


6 


Mother cares for child at 






» 




work 


16 


9 


7 


4 


Mother cares for child 










after school 


1 


• 1 


1 


2 


Other ' 


4 0 


0 . 


8 


2 


Subtotal 


v 24% 


16% - 


26% 


23% . 


Total* 


100% 


100% 


100% 

■ 


100% 



Totals may ngt add because of rounding. ■ 
Source: Sh'orjlidge f ^ M Dual Careers, ,f Table 4.1 
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care was provided by nonrela'tives — presumably daytime domestic employees 
who alsl^erformed other household tasks. These parents would have pre- 
ferred own-home care provided by relatives. Loto and Spindler noted a 

> 

similar low-level dissatisfaction by some parents (mostly nonwhite) using, 
own-home care provided by siblings under age, sixteen. The preference 
appeared to be that sibling care- be replaced by*car? provided by the 
father or by another adult relative. It may be significant in this 
respect that the regulations for income tax deductions for day care . 
specify that no deduction may be allowed for care provided by a relative • 

\ 

v eithe^ inside or outside the child's home. 16 

• Taken alone, each piece of behavioral or attitudinal evidence that 
is discussed above may be disputed. When combined, however, the evidence 
clearly suggests that most families prefer day care provided at home. 

Are Normal Market Mechanisms Inhibited or Ineffective? 

^ t 

There is an implication that some feature or- features of day care 

effectively prevent normal market mechanisms fifom correcting a suppiy/ 

to 

demand imbalance in the ordinary way (i.e., by raising the price ox 
increasing the supply for sale), and therefore call for federal interven- 
tion. Classically, the three general reasons for' federal intervention 

V 

in an economic market are: * 

(1) Barriers to entry by private producers. 

s > • 

(2) The need for large-scale enterprise that cannot 

or will not^be undertaken withpiit external support. 

(3) A societal evaluation that some good or service 
represents a "social good"; that individual consumers 
will undervalue and therefore underpurchase . 

The market for day-care services, has remarkably few barriers, to 
entry in any traditional sense. The materials, toys , books, apd so on 
are broadly available and inexpensive. Centers operated in private homes 
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or in community buildings usually require little alteration of their 
facilities*, and materials are available at little or no cost/ Ho price 
controls are imposed except those set by the market itself,* Many states 
do require that certain standards be met for licensing day-care facilities, 
and. in some cases these standards may be quite detailed. However, the 
requirements are rarely prohibitive financially, although* they may inflict 
a differential imposition on poor -communities , One major problem that 
does exist, however, is that licensing requirements may not have much to 
do with the quality of care, i.e., the kind of quality f amilies^look for 
in choosing among alternatives. Thus a very sizable "underground" market 
exists, composed of family-group-care homes that satisfy parental criteria 
but do not conform to requirements for local licensing, or federal subsidy. 

Day care seems to be an "industry" that is, if anything, antithetical 
to large-scale enterprise, and there is no apparent benefit to day-care 
services or cos^ from large-scale or nonlocal operations. 

We a.re left with the difficult problem of evaluating whether families 
are purchasing "enough" day-care services in terms jd£ economic externali- 
ties, i,e,, social values. That is, if "'day-care services are viewed as a 
parent benefit, the question is whether more women "shpuld" enter the labor 
force and whether this would be accomplished if a different selection of 
child services (i,e,, more center care* more family-group care, or 
different provisions for home care) were available. As discussed above, 
there is no clear evidence that day-care services are a significant 
deterent to entry, and the weight of present evidence suggests that they 
are not going tcvbecome a major inhabiting factor during the next decade. 




*This may not always 'be true. Large government subsidies may help*to* 
control prices of center care at an artificially high level, rather 
than constrain^prices at an artificially low level , ^ 
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On the other hand, if day-care services are- viewed as a child 
benefit, we seem to come down to two issues. The first issue is whether 
or not children of working mothers receive inadequate care. Although a 
small proportion of children do receive inadequate care, the appropriate 
and effective response to this problem is probably not an overall expan- 
sion of available licensed services. The problem seems to require some 
internal change in day-care services in response to*, the peculiar phenom^. 
enon of middle-class, latchkey children. The incentives for mothers of 
these children to provide care must be changed. 

The second issue is whether or not day-care services provide some 
later benefit(s) to children (particularly children from low-income 
families), which in itself constitutes a social good. This issue is 
discussed in Section IV. 

The Special Case of Low-Income Families 

The second assertion examined in this report is that^the present 
day-care market is inequitable for low-income families, who cannot exert 
their preferences for day care because of the cost or the limited supply 
of certain types of pre. ' 

.This assertion raises/the foH^wing questions, which are deatt 
with below: # 

• What are the preferred forms of day-care services? 

• How are choices affected by cost and information factors? 

v 

What Are the Preferred Forms of Day-Care Services? 

In the sections above, we approached the difficult. issOe of deter- 
mining preferences in day-care arrangements by combining data on utiliza- 
tion- and expressed attitudes. This also seems tQ be the best approach 
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to use for determining whether or not the preferences of low-income 
families differ from* those of the population as a whole*. A number of 

■4 

points emerge. 

Based on utilization surveys, the general preferences in day-care 
arrangements do not vary much between low-income and upper-income 
families f or between nonwhites and whites (see Tables 11 and 12). That 
is, about half the children of working mothers from iow-incume families 
are being cared for in their own homes, a smaller proportion are being 
cared for in someone else's home, and various fractions are using group 
center care or other arrangements. The percentage of children cared for 
in their own homes appears to, have risen between 1965 and 1971 (see 
Table 12) and has done so across all socioeconomic groups (see Table 13). 
Finally, a very high proportion (over 90 percent) of nonwhite mothers or 
mothers from low-income families were satisfied with their present 
arrangements. Thus, own-home care seems generally to be preferred. 

The utilization surveys do show a noticeable difference in the 
frequency of utilization of center care. The 1£65 Law and Spindler survey 
reports that center-care utilization did not vary much txy income group, 
averaging about 6 percent. In the 1965-1971 period, utilization of 
center care by whites changed little, but utilization by blacks rose 
from 6 to 15 percent. In addition, about 6 percent of black mothers 
would have preferred center care to the type of care they were. using. 

We must ask several questions. Do these utilization phenomena 
reflect a clear preference of minority or low-income families for center 
care? If so, why is this the case? Does this increase in center utili- 
zation signal a rising unmet demand for center care? 

In the first place, the increased use of center care may represent 
a general preference on the part of these families for center care over 
home care, regardless of price. Some low-income families may feel, for 
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Table 13 

PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF DAY-CARE ARRANGEMENTS , FOR WHITE MOTHERS* 
WITH YOUNGEST CHILD UNDER AGE SIX, BY ' SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS 

(Duncan Index) 



Day-Care Arrangement 


fcow SES 


Middle 
SES 


High SES 


Care in"TJiwi UTxne ^ 








By father 


19% 


15% 


7% 


By sibling 


13 


6 


12 


By- other relative. 


5 


5 


12 


By a combination of family members 


5 


13 


14 


By family and noniamily members 


7 


7 


7 


By nonrelative 


10 


3 


10 


Subtotal 


59% 


49% 


62% 


Care in another person's home ' 








Rv rpl flti VP 

u y i \Z a. a live ~ » 








By nonrelative 


13, 


17 


10 


^ Subtotal 


18% 


22% 


12% 


Other arrangements , 








Public-group day care 


0% " 


2% 


0% 


Private-group day caie 


■ 4 


8 


2 


Public- or private-group day care 








witfr another means 


2 * 


3 


6 


Child cares for self 


1 


• 6 


0 


Mother cares for child at work 


7 


8 


7 


Mother, cares for child after school 


^ 2 ' 


~ 0 


4 


Other means or combination 


6 


3 


8 ^ 


Subtotal 


22% 


30% 


27% 


Total* 


' 100% 


100% 


100% * 



/ 



Respondents interviewed in 1967 , 1969, .and 1971, who were in the 
labor force in 1971, % 

f 

Totals may not add because of rounding 
Source: Shortlidgb, "Dual Careers Tab^e 3.2. 
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example, that licensed center care provides a safer, healthier environ- 
ment than does home care in improverished neighborhoods, ^Stome strength 
is give$ to this hypothesis by the finding that of the approximately 10 
percent of working mothers from low-income families who were not satisfied 
with present arrangements, the greatest dissatisfaction occurred when 
preschool children were being cared for at home by caretakers under age 
sixteen (presumably- older siblings) or by nonrelatives • For these fami- 
lies, center car,e can (understandably) be seen as a preferred option. 

There is also some indication' that center care is attractive to some 
low-income or minority families because such centers may offer a variety 
of community development activities, job opportunities (as classroom 
aides or liaisons for projects), social contacts , and the delivery of 
other social services (e.g., career counsefing, social and psychiatric 
counseling, .and health care programs) provided by federal t state, and 
lopal agencies * Although in most cases utilization of center care would 
not result in the mother's employment, these opportunities would fit 
easily under the parent-benefit classification. . 

These economic and personal circumstances provide understandable 
reasons ,for preferring one type of care to another. They do jiot provide 
justifications of equal strength for federal support, however, particu- 
larly in the face of the substantial cost differences between center w 
care and other day-care, services . 

In seeking to understand the increase in use of center care by low- 
income families, we must also remember that the federal government 
(through a' variety of social programs, such as Head Start) is in the 
peculiar position of being both the largest supplier and the largest 
consumer of preschool center care. As in. any business or bureaucracy, 
there is thus considerable vested interest in the continuation and 



* Official at OCS (private communication). 
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expansion of the enterprise. The fact that the federal government has 
been able to convince substantial numbers of people to accept these 
services at no cost, houever, does i^6t necessarily provide/a convincing 
justification for either continuation or e^arrr^iori, especially on £he 

basis of parent preference. ^ 

\ 

Finally, v the issue of parent preference must be considered in the 
context^ of costs. A considerable cost i>aeentive may exist for low-income 
families to use center care rather than other /orms of day-care. 

r 

The Effects of Cost and Information 

For many low-income families, center care is often a no-payment or 
very low-payment option. This makes center care the differentially 
preferred Jorm of day care by such families, in contrast to middle-income 
families,, who must pay most or all of the substantial cost of center 
care. This suggests that low-income families] may be increasing their use 
of center" ca.re because it costs less than obtaining care in their own 
home, for which there is little or no subsidy ♦ 

The apparen^ preference for own-home care demonstrated by utiliza- 
tion studies must be considered in the context of the structure of Implied 
costs. 'Utilization of at-home care by low-income families can often mean 
that a resident family member or relative provides child care "for free* 

instead of taking another type of paid employment. Sych an arrangement 
* * •* 

imposes a greater hardship on low-income families^ who choose at-home 

care than %t does on upper-income families, where the income of additional 

wage earners is less of a necessity. 

Seen from this Verspecti ve , the preponderant choice of at-home care 
by low-income families suggests an even stronger statejnent of preference 
for/this form'of service, since it is chosen despite its unusually high 
cos\t t rather than because of its apparently low cost. *It is important 
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to remember that the choice of at-home care for low-income families may 
represent an economically rational drie for both the family and society. 
Unless the wages earned exceed the cost of providing day care, there is 
little economic sense in working. For poorly educated adults, the low 
wages available to them rarely cover the cost of providing reasonable 
quality care outside the home, 17 unless it is provided for* free. 

Choice can also be constrained or preferences affected if low-income 
families lack adequate information about costs- and availability of options, 
^nd thus choose differently. The underlying assumption is that working 
mothers from low-income families lack information about accessible center 
care. On this point we have little concrete evidence.^ There is some 
suggestion, however, that low-income families lack information on other 
day-care options (specifically on the number, cost, and location of 
licensed family-group-care services)** and the extent to which public 
agencies will subsidize the choice of* family-group care. ' 

The Camil Associates survey of child-care arrangements under several 
subsidized job-training programs suggests,* however, that neither 'improve^ 
information nor open subsidies change choice very much. 18 Three government 
sponsored programs (CEP, MDTA, and WIN) provided some assistance in * 
placing children and some; subsidies, though the amount of both assistance 
and subsidies varied greatly. The resultant arrangements did not vary 
much, . howe*ver , across programs . (see Table 14). It appears that a higher 
percentage chose family-group care outside the home than was the case in 
either the Low and- Spindler or the NLS surveys. It seems sensible to 
attribute this choice to the presence of more information and subsidies, 
which tends to support the notion that licensed family-group care suffers 
from lack of publicity. The presence of more information did not, however. 



Betty Williamson, San Jose, California (private communication). 
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Table 14 



PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF DAY-CARE ARRANGEMENTS 
FOR THE FIRST THREE CHILDREN OF MOTHERS 
IN GOVERNMENT JOB-TRAINING PROGRAMS . 



Day-Care Arrangement 


• 


\ Xrain^ng Program 

in i^hkch Mother Enrolled 


CED 


MDTA 


WIN 


All Programs 












Care for self 


8% 


4% 


3% 


4% 


School ^ 


15 


16 


12 


13 


In home 










Relative/friend 


30 


26 


25 


26 


Babysitter 


6 


12 


15 


13 


Out of homq 










Relative/friend 


I 3 


20 


17 


17 


Babysitter 


12 


. 22 


15 


15 


Day care center 


15 


11 


14 


14 



Source: Camil Associates, Evaluation of Supportive 
Services, " p. 64. 



have the effect of raising the proportion of mothers choosing center 

care. This figure remained, at the familiar 14-15 percent. 
• 

Obviously this is far too little information from which to draw 
many conclusions, but the suggestive* evidence points to some generaliza- 
tions. Cost factors do seem to influence f the choices that low-incom^ • ^ 

families make, and present patterns of subsidy may have the effect of. 

« i 
making at-ht>me care an expensive, although "economically rational ^choice 

<for these families. Nevertheless, care at home or in another's home 

remains the overwhelming choice, eVen when considerable additional 

information is available about optional settings. — 
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Interim Conclusions * 

We have not found evidence that the predicted crisis in day care has 
emerged or is likely to emerge in the near future. Nor have we found 
evidence of an overall shortage of day-care opportunities. On the 
contrary, the anticipated growth of center-care r/ use has not materialized. 
Faced with the full cost of this form of care, many families have appar- 
ently chosen to provide care for children in their own homes. Broadly 
speaking, the supply of all forms of day care appears to be expanding in 
proportion to present needs, and with the total population of children 
under six relatively stable now, we do not see evidence of massive, 
upcoming, unmet demand. Therefore, we do not see a strong case for 
raising the overall level of federal support in this area, or for initi- 
ating massive new programs. 

The form and effects of present federal policies on day care must 
be assessed, however. Clearly the preferred form of day care is that 
provided in the home, preferably in the child's own home, and preferably 
by an adult relative. Present federal policies , (such as Head Start, 
AFDC, and the income tax), however, heavily favor center care. This 
discrepancy is apparent in the guidelines for income-tax deductions, 
since payments to relatives are disallowed, and maximum allowable deduc- 
tions cannot support competitive salaries for at-home care by a "honre v la- 
tive unless there are three or more children in the home. Some 
adjustment i,n these guidelines appears necessary if indeed federal 
policy is going to assist, families in providing the kind of day care 
they most desire. f 

Solutions also must be sought for the problem of latchkey children. 

Currently, there does.not appear to be an appropriate vehicle for federal 

^ f 
intervention. The problem seems too complex to be solved simply by 

providing more voluntary' day-care programs or. by simple adjustments in 
. 49 



the income tax allowance. Moreover, making changes in the existing 
center-care programs does not* seem to offer much hope, since latchkey 
children are predominantly from middle-class faj|ilies, not from low -income 
families at whom most present federal programs are aimed. „ 

>~ Finally, complex problems must, be solved relative to the use of day- 
care centers by low-income and minority families. It costs much more to 
provide center care than it does to provide equivalent care in other 
forms. Therefore, a firm case must be made in terms of either parent 
benefit or child benefit to justify this disproportionate expenditure 
of public funds. Clearly, low-income and minority families are making 
much greater use of day care than they did several years ago, but their 
reasons are not obvious. Present evidence seems inadequate to the task 
of disentangling the self-fuif illing demands of massive social interven- 
tion programs, such as Head Start, from changes in utilization due to 
the effect of market subsidies, or from real parent preferences. Until 
appropriate evidence can be provided, initiatives in this area^ should be 
^ipproached with great caution. 

Further complicating the federal stance is the continuing national 
confusion over whether or not center care does or can provide substantial 
later benefits to low-income or minority children as a result of early 
education. We assess tjie evidence on this issue in Section IV. 
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IV EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 

The third major assertion, which pragmatically links day care and" 
education, is that providing better preschool experiences, particularly 
in the form of early-childhood education programs , is indispensable to 
ensuring children from low-income families against later school failure. 
If this assertion is true, then there is justification for' providing 
federal support and subsidies for certain types of programs for preschool 
children, even if these programs do not reflect parents' preferred choices 
of day care. That is*^ if sufficient child benefit can be demonstrated, a 
case can be made .for federal intervention (subsidy and publicity) that 
alters the marketplace in a manner inconsistent with those consumer 
choices based presumably on parent benefit ( pref erence)| It was on an ^ 
assumption of child benefit that the federal government instituted large- 
scale preschool services during the last decade. v 

The war on poverty of the mid-1960s raised national concern about 
the apparent phenpmenon of children from minority and low-income families 
who consistently' did poorly in school and who apparently entered the" 
school system on an unequal footing with their upper-income counterparts. 
At that time there was not (as there is "not now) sufficient reliable data 
to establish the validity of, the causes of, or the cures for this phe- 
nomenon, but is "was assumed that 'participation by low-income and minority 
children in some form of preschool program could help to bridge the ap- 
parent gap. In the absence of any conclusive data, this was nbt an il- 
logical assumption. Whether it remains a sound assumption and a sensible 
policy can be judged by studying the results of preschool intervention 
experiments of the past decade. - ^- \ 
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Literally dozens of reviews have been written on the effectiveness 
of early-childhood intervention, based Cm hundreds of program and project 
evaluations. Two outstanding early reviews were written by the Westing- 
house Learning Corporation and by Stearns, More recently, reviews of the 
early-childhood education experience have been written by Whitest al t . , 
and by Bronfenbrenner . These works can^help to order and examine an other* 
wise overwhelming mass\of information. 

The appropriate federal response to the issue of ' early-childhood 
education in the late 1970s and 1980s must depend largely on the answers 
to two central questions: \- 

• Do we know of any' form of treatment or participation ^or pre- 
school children that will improve the long-term cognitive 
abilities of impoverished, "at-risk" children? 

• If any such design is known, can it be ef f ectively^general- 
ized into a broad public-policy program? 

Unless both questions can be answered affirmatively , i programs of early- 
childhood education offer no more than a very expensive shot in the dark. 

Even if neither of the above questions can be % answered affirmatively, 
the federal government might still assume a legitimate role in financing 
basic arid applied research; in early-childhood education. This should be 
a separate decision, however. A research program does not necessarily- 
imply or justify a general support program or vice versa. ' A research 
program is based on the question, What do we want to find out? A general 
support program must be based on the question, What do we* already know? 

In this section, we organize and assess "existing data ^pn the effec- 
tiveness of early-childhood programs designed to improve children's cog- 

/ 

nitive abilities and later school performance. We first discuss programs 
aimed particularly at preschool children (defined as ages four and five) ^ 
We next discuss intervention programs for infarits and, toddlers (defined 
as ages zero to three) . 

» 

^2 



Preschool Programs 



Classifying Preschool Programs 




Drawing from the White efc al. review, we divide preschool programs 
into four models, depending on the approaches fo preschool experience*: 



Social Services Models — Projects in this category concentrate 
most Of their funds and efforts on providing health services 
to, the philjd and his family, arranging for supplemental ser- 
vices, such as crisis intervention, food stamps, family 
counseling, and job counseling, and instructing parents in 
nutritional ,• health , and safety practices; T 

Cultural Enrichment Models — Projects in this category concen- 
'trat'e on providing the preschool child with social and cul- 
tural experiences otherwise beyond his reach, and on pro- 
viding the preschool as a socializing mechanism to accustom 
children to the routines ; and interactions of the school set- 
ting. Considerable CJnpftasis may be given- to field trips.,' The 
teaching methods are essentially 1 those of the traditional, 
nursery school. 

Cognitive Development Models — Projects io this category 

* ■ ■ 1 — * 

chiefly 'concern the development of certain patterns of think- 

ing. Many ^projects draw heavily from Piagetian or Montessori 

models, or both. The theory is that disadvantaged children 

differ from' others in that they develop abstracted thinking 

skills more sJLpwly and less completely. By concentrating 

on the development of these abstract skills in. preschool, it 

is 'hoped that the children will be more comfortable with and 

more competent in the tasks of later school years . • 

Preacademic Models — Pro jects in thi,s category differ from • * 
those described above in that they are chiefly concerned 
with the' acquisition o£ specific skills (rather than general 
w,ays of thinking) and the learning of specific content 
matte? . Most of these projects use highly structured, pro- 
grammed instruction, and some make extensive use of positive/ 
behavioral reinforcement techniques. The theory, if any, 
behind preacademic projects is that disadvantaged children 
diffe*r fi'om other children in having acquired less-subject 
knowledge' (not in having less weli-develdped abstract skills) . 
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In practice, almost all early-childhood education projects combine 
aspects of thestr categories . 'Most commonly, social services will be 
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combined with one of the three learning 'models , but is is not unusual to 
find projects in which aspects of the three learning mo'dels are also com- 
bined* in a variety of eclectic patterns. Nevertheless, most projects lean 
more heavily on one model than on others, and the categorization We have 
described provides a way to examine the effectiveness of different ap- 



1 



proaches . v 



. Assessing Effectiveness 

The reviews cited above reveal the following about each model. 



Social Services ftlodel 



Children from low-inpome families often need clothing, food, 
and health care. When these are provided, the children are observably 
warmer, less Jiungry, and" -more healthy. l> Of all the models, this should 
be the most "successful"* when its objectives are clear, treatment is ob- 
vious, and results are easy to see.. Social services, however, when pro- 
>, vided as an adjunct to educational programs, seem to be distributed on 
ad hoc and informal bases, with little or no attention given to either 
the short-term or long-term impacts. Thus, we^ really know very little 
about this modei except t hat i t is highly valued by program personnel 
and is assumed to have ,*ntrinsic worth for improving the quality of life 
for< children from low-income families. The reviewers in general support* 
this assumption, but point out that a more systematic assessment of social 
services is needed for policy purposes. 

, Cultural Enrichment Model " 

'Evaluation of projects following the cultural enrichment ~ model 
is not encouraging. Most Head Start and compensatory kindergarten projects 
produced 'small but insignificant gains on cognitive measures. Similar 
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gains are made by controls after school t entry , however. It has been con- 
firmed that these gains take place subsequent to a child's first exposure 
to formal schooling, regardless of ths child's* age or the type of prqgram. 
It also seems that gains made from general enrichment preschools are 
neither greater nor more- enduring than those made by control groups who 
enter school later, 3 At best these projects may help to ease the social 
transition from home to school, a transition that is often difficult for 
children jfrom low-income families (as well as for primary grade teachers). 
However, these projects, which were principally extensions of the tradi- 
tional nursery school, seem to have had very little effect on the IQs , 
skills, and self-concept of children from low-income families, or on their 
subsequent school performance as measured by grades received , 4 

Cognitive Development Model 

Most projects in tHis category seem to have had -negligible 
effects on participating children, A few projects that .were highly 
structured sometimes resulted in improved IQ and skills scores for partic- 
ipating children when tested at the time of school entry. 5 Comparison 
with control groups, however, raises an interesting-question: Did these 
projects simply speed the attainment of abstract skills without appreciably 
raising the ultimate level of those skills? In the very, best instances, 
which are few, some vestiges of improved IQ or skills performance remained 
after a year or two of formal schooling. In most cases, however, the 
projects seem to have effected no lasting differences between participat- 
ing and control-group/^hildren , ' 

Pgeacademic Model ' 

♦ 

F^rom Some perspectives, findings of evaluations of preacademic 
projects may .seem more encouraging. Compared with other models^ the 



j- - * 

preacademic approach seems more likely to produce measurable skill dif- 
ferences between participating and control group cSildren. In the case 
of the best administered^jnest highly structured, and thoroughly researched 
projects (frequently based on the Bereiter-Englemann model or on token 
economy models) several measurable and positive differences emerge. Par- 
ticipating children seem to show somewhat higher IQ scores and greatly 
improved subject matter and skills performance scores than control-group 
children. (Effects on noncognitive variables differed widely, as might 
be expected in a model that does not seek any specific effects in th>is 
domain,) * 

As regards the long-term effects of these projects, Bereiter 
himself, notes that an additional year of participation (kindergarten plus 
first grade) is not of substantially greater value ttfan a single year of 
participation (first grade only). Thus, he confronts the phenomenon of 
IQ and achievement test scores that converge by the end of the treatment 
period. ' It would appear that either long-term participants fall behind 
or short-term, older participants "catch up" more quickly. 6 

The preacademic modeljs are clearly, the most measurably effective 
of present preschool projects^, but it is difficult to ignore* the strong 
suggestion that, even with this model, exposure during the earliest period 
(age four) seems less important, than exposure during^ the later periods. 

Conclusions ' , 

The effectiveness of the four models of preschool projects is repre- 
sented and summarized in Figure 3. None of the four models appears to ^ 
have significant negative effects on participating children. Projects 
that concentrate on social services appear to have moderate positiv^/ 
benefits on children's health, nutritiorf * and quality u oi life. When i ^ 
^ul^ural enrichment model is used, no negative effects are evident/iStit 
neither are ^ny positive effects (either cognitive or noncognitive). 
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FIGURE 3 EFFECTS OF PRESCHOOL MODELS BY TYPE OF MODEL 
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Cognitive development models are similarly undistinguished, though 
a few have demonstrated moderately high temporary cognitive effects , The 
degree of positive effects seems to. depend largely on the degree of program 
structure. The preacademic orientation seems to be the most successful 
approach according" to currenfly available cognitive measures . Most pre-> 
academic models produce moderate measurable-skills improvement in partici- 
pating children, and a few of these projects have shown truly impressive 
skills gains for participants . None of the "reviews has been able to re- 
port any demonstration of lasting change in the cognitive skills or quality 
of life -for participating children, however. 
i 

By now, several conclusions about preschool educational programs are 
inescapable . 

The first conclusion is that highly structured teaching projects 

m 

have greater short-term educational payoffs than do more generalized proj- 
ects . This finding has been voiced by every major reviewer. 

The more a program is well-formulated, well-organized, and 
focused on intellectual attainment and language skills, the * . 

greater are the changes in children^ intelligence test per- 
9 » formance* 7 



The most effective projects (in terms of the measurable goals^ 
of prescho'ols on child performance) are the most structured. 
Included in this meaning of structure- are operational state- 
ments of objectives and the best means to accomplish them; con- 
sistent implementation of the strategies most useful in ob- 
taining the objectives; and perhaps as well, staff planning 
and commitment which serve as a base for striving toward de- 
fined objectives. 8 

With respect to the differential impact of various curricula 
there can be little doubt that more structured programs are 
more effective for disadvantaged children at the preschool 
and primary level . 9 

A second conclusion is that such curricula are more effective when 
implemented in small, we^l-designed , experimental research conditions than , 
they are when generalized to broad support programs. White et al. write 
t,hat "small, well-designed experimental programs generally produce larger 
gains than dQ large-scale public programs." 10 With this in mind we must 
treat with considerable skepticism any suggestion that effective curriculum 
or project design be made the basis of a broad support progranr. 

A third conclusion, which underscores the importance of such skep- 
ticism, is that even "from the very best preschool projects, short-term 
benefits are not retained significantly beyond the treatment or partici- 
pation period . 

Preschool attendance — even-in centers w£th the most sophisti- 
cated knowledge, personnel, and planning — does not make a 
difference in either achievement or measured intelligence in 
disadvantaged children by the end of the primary grades. 11 

The effects of foost preschool projects on IQ scores do* not 
persist beyond the second or third grade .... This "washout 
suggests that preschool projects do not exert a permanent 
impact on intellectual level . 15 

By and large, the experimental groups do not continue to make 
gains when intervention is continued beyond one year, and- 
even more regrettably, the increases achieved on the initial 
phase, even the largest ones , tend to 'wash out/ In general, 
one year after intervention is terminated, the IQ of "graduates' 
begins to drop. 13 ^\ . 
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In 1975 it is simply impossible to ignore the overwhelming evidence: 
we" know of nothing that can be done in an organized preschool to immunize 
children against subsequent, often severe, difficulties in elementary anc} 

secondary school, 

r. * 

Infant and Toddler Programs 

A common reaction to the uniformly disappointing results of preschool 
intervention programs is to sugg^t tkat we must begin intervention efforts 
earlier in the child's life to effect any significant difference. 

Before committing the nation to a broad and expensive public policy 
based on this premise, however, it would seem wise to examine the form , 
and effectiveness of the many existing educational intervention programs 
for infants and toddlers from low-income families. The educational theory 
behind these programs is that some intervention , stimulation ,^ or enrich- 
ment of the child's life during the infant and toddler years will result 
in improved schqol performance at a later date. Since such future bene- 
fits are almost impossible to measure, proxies are ordinarily used, such 
as measurements of IQ, social-adjustment scales, or assessments of motor 
or mental skills appropriate to this age group, 

) 

Classifying Infant and Toddler Programs 

For the purposes of this ^discussion , we can disregard two o£ the most 

widely used infant and toddler programs thome care and family-group care),," 

^ , it 

. since these situations generally lack specific intention to provide en- 
richment" or special cognitive development programs, Ih general, three 



Infant and toddler edupational intervention programs are sometimes quite 
difficult to distinguish from day-care programs. The main difference is 
a conceptual one; infant and toddler programs are said to.be "child- 
oriented," that is, they are supposed to be justified'by direct benefits 
to the child rather than by the more traditional benefits to the parents, 
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types of programs do have educational goals: developmental day-care 
centers, intensive intervention centers, and family-training intervention 
projects , * • ^ 

• Developmental. Day-Care Centers — These centers provide group 
care for children in a center that is not a private home. 
Professional or paraprofessional staffing is used; special 
facilities, toys, and nutritional supplements are provided, 
and day-to-day operations show broad concern for supporting 
and encouraging important aspects of child development. 
Such centers are usually sponsored by a community action 
group, vchurch , or charitable organization. 

• Intensive Intervention Centers — These centers are research 
projects with preselection of children.,and unusually stable 
participant populations, highly trained professional staffs, 
and very high staff /pupil ratios. Children are often in 
these centers for as many as 10 hours a day, from the time 
they are a few months old until they' enter school. They 
engage in highly structured, individual m learning activities ,- 
according to a preplanned schedule and an integrated 'plan 
for cognitive development during the first several years 

of life. Progress of children is continually observed and 
periodically tested and diagnosed, 

• Parent-Training Intervention Projects — In J these projects , 
trained professional or paraprofessional staff work with 
children and parents in their own homes. During home visits 
the staff member works directly with the focal child, using 
cognitive ^stimulation exercises, and providing toys, games, 
and other materials. The staff member also works directly 
with the mothe\r, instructing her in the use of special 
"materials and in the importance and techniques of positive 

reinforcement and elaborative verbal patterns. Some pro- 
grams concentrate specifically on making the mother the 
principal, teacher of the child. Health, vocational, and 
personal counseling services are frequently provided to all 
family members , Mothers and children may also attend centers . 
once or twice a week % 



Assessing Effects 

# • 

The problems of evaluation of infant and toddler programs are enor- 
mously complicated. These programs could be evaluated on the basis of 
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a wide variety of criteria, such as their effects on health, emotional 
development, and cognitive development. Little useful evaluative infor- 
mation on any of' these criteria is available, however. Certain health 
effects can be .recorded and evaluated, but^they almost never are. 14 
Measures of socioemotional development are frequently kept, but there is 
severe disagreement over their value. More so than in any other evalua- 
tion area, socioemotional development scales are highly dependent on 
specific ideologies, and their usefulness to someone of different ideologi- 
cal persuasion is very limited. A number of instruments exist for assess- 
ing the cognitive development of very young children. Again, there is 
some disagreement on the underlying philosophy of certain measurements . 
A more severe difficulty is that most measures of cognitive development 
in infants and toddlers have very low predictive reliability, yet these 
are the measures that projects are most likely to collect and record. 

The following summaries of evaluation data are addressed primarily 
to the issue of whether projects make measurable contributions to cogni- 
tive development or to subsequent school performance, or to both. 

Developmental Day-Care Centers 

Generally, reviewers feel that while participation in develop- 
mental day-care centers by infants and toddlers does not prove detrimental 
to children, neither does it enhance long-term development. White et al. 
write of such centers: 

We found no reports of measurable harm .... The conclusion, 
then, is that the vast majority of day-care programs imple- 
mented within the limits of the federal and state regula- 
tions appear to be neutral in their effects on human de- 
velopment, insofar as they can be evaluated by existing 
techniques . 15 

Bronf enbrenner 1 s review comes to essentially the same conclu- 
sion, but is more sharply focused for policy purposes. Bronf enbrenner 
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poses the possibility that even if most preschool group projects have 
little or no positive' effects , if intervention had been started at earlier 
ages or if childreh had continued in the program for more year^ effects 
might have been positive. However, he concludes (p. 18): 

Neither longer nor earlier exposure to group intervention 
produces greater effects. 16 

White arrives at the same positions 

Although there has been a general belief that the success 
of preschool projects would be increased if the age of in- 
tervention were lowered, there is currently little concrete 
support for this belief. 17 

The centers studied in these reviews varied- greatly in their 
costs, services, and philosophies, and in the day-to-day experiences of 
the children. They ran the gamut from untrained to highly trained stafish-^ 
and from units of 6 to. 200 children. Despite these differences, we must 
stress that the centers are relatively undifferentiated by any available 
measurements of positive or negative effects. 



Intensive Intervention Centers 

Although intensive intervention centers usually keep impressive 
evaluation records, too frequently they do not do longitudinal studies of 
participating children once treatment has stopped. Some generalizations 
seem possible, however. White et al. see some intensive, high-cost models 
as exceptions to the generalized failure of preschool projects to effect 
measurable differences. Surely the most outstanding of\£hese is the 
Milwaukee project for children of mentally retarded mothers. Although 
both participant and control children were equally "at risk", the mean IQ 
of the participant group was found to be 23 points over the control group, 
and this IQ difference seems to have been maintained through entrance to 
school. 18 The project a'lso provided educational and vocational services 

to the mothers of participating children, but^this feature of the program 

v 

was less stressed'. 
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The clear-cut features of the Milwaukee project help to bring 
a number of political and educational issues into sfrarper focus. First, 
although the Milwaukee project has not released exact cost figures, a 
reasonable estimate places the per pupil costs at $6,000 to $10,000 per 
year. This means a total cost of between $36,000 and $60,000 per chile 
before school entry. This is more money than the remaining 12 years of 
elementary and secondary formal education will cost. The feasibility 
of instituting such projects on any wide basis is severely hampered by 
these ^6st factors, as well as by the unavailability of appropriately 
trained personnel, and it does not appear that providing some portion of 
these services (at a reduced cost) results in the same proportion gi bene- 
fits to children. 

Second, it is imperative to recognize that the participating 
children were in the intensive intervention center during most of their 
waking hours from the age of four months to six years. The social wisdom 
of such procedures must be carefully considered. In cases of such inten- 
sive care, the socialization of the child has been almost completely re- 
moved from the child* s family and placed in the hands of individuals from 
a very different social and professional class. The implications of such 
a situation are obviously broad but little understood. 




A third issue -raised by the Milwaukee experience is whether or 
tensive treatment is necessary. Children in the control (non- 
group, of the same' ages and from similar family backgrounds 
(i .e ., children of ^mentally retarded mothers), tested at a mean IQ of 
between 92 and 95. This is well within the /'normal" range and suggests 
that perhaps the target population was far less "at risk" than was sup- 
posed f If this is indeed the case, on what basis do we justify spending^ 
huge amounts to raise IQ scores to 1,27? 
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A fourth issue of potentially great import is that raising IQs> 
may not produce lasting changes in achievement patterns. This issue is 
discussed in the following section. 

Parent-Training Intervention* Projects 

Many of the parent-training programs (both research and support) 
have produced impressive evaluations. Those research models with the best 
controls report substantial IQ gains (as much as 20 points), and a portion 
of these gains sometimes appears to have been retained through school 
entry. Secondary benefits are also claimed in improved family health, 
parent employment, and sibling school performance. A principal asset 
appears to be that such projects cause some lasting improvement in the 
family itself, in 'the home environment of the child, and in ?he family's 
general attitudes toward education. 

The most detailed review of parent-training programs is Bron- 
fenbrenner's study of three highly controlled research models for which 
longitudinal data were kept. He concludes from his analyses that programs 
of parent training can be an effective means of raising IQ scores of im- 
poverished children , provided that the following two conditions are met: 

' • Such intervention training must be instituted during 
the very early years (birth to two) . 

• The project must concentrate specifically on improving 
the cognitive and emotional quality of the parent- 
child (usually mother-child) interaction . 

.He points out, however, that parent-training intervention programs for 

preschool age children (age four to five) are substantially less effective 

than those for very young children. 

Projects that attempt to combine parent" training with a profes- 
sionally staffed preschool are not as effective as those that concentrate 
only on parent training. The 'presence and role of the professional teacher 
appear to undermine the effectiveness of the parent training. 
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Federal programs that have adopted some form of the parent- 

« 

training model .also have reported favorable results. Home Start, Parent- 
Child Centers, and Parent-Child Development Centers have all reported 
moderate to high cognitive gains, although these programs are apparently 
less effective than the controlled research projects discussed above. 
The usual difficulties of overgeneralized and rather vague evaluations 
also exist for these programs . 

■ 

The translation of research models to broad public programs has 
apparently reduced the effectiveness of the model, although perhaps not 
critically . 

Two notes of caution must be raised. First, we must question 
whether parent-training programs can ever be successfully implemented on 
a large scale. The results of the research models appear to be fragile; 
apparently even small changes drastically reduce resultant IQ gains. 19 
This must cause us to be highly skeptical of the ability of parent-training 
models to survive the rigors of broad implementation and "community ad- 
aptation" that characterize federal support programs. 

Second, we must question whether "basic intelligence" is the 

underlying issue in compensatory education. Bronfenbrenner , in connection 

i 

with a particularly effective parent-training model, noted that subjects 
in this study had demonstrated substantial IQ'gains. Nevertheless, Bron- 

s 

fenbrenner pointed to : 

the failure of- achievement test results to parallel- 
the substantial differences in IQ [which] were still 
evident for ... subjects when they enteric) first grade. 20 

At present we can only speculate >' but there are increasing indications 
that basic intelligence is not the single underlying issue in compensatory 
education. The failure of practically every compensatory education project , 
to sustain achievement gains for disadvantaged children after active 
"treatment" has been stopped suggests that each year the advantaged child 
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learns specific subject matter -from his nonschool environment which the * 
disadvantaged child does not. This additional learning is reflected di- 

4 * 

rectly in differential school achievement. Indeed,, a content knowledge 
differential incurred each year would go far toward explaining why IQ 
gains alone do not ensure improved school performance. 

Conclusions 

To synthesize wj|at is known about various infant and toddler projects 
into some helpful policy framework, it may be worthwhile to make' some 
gross comparison of costs and effects,. as in Figure 4. 



COST . 


IMMEDIATE EFFECTS 


0-3 YEARS OLD 


HIGH 


INTENSIVE CENTER 




HIGH 


$6000 AND UP 


t 




MOST CENTER CARE 
$1200 TO $2300 




* 


MEDIUM 


PARENT TRAINING 




MEDIUM 


$1500 TO $2100 




LOW 


PARENT— NO TRAINING 
$1100 TO "$1500 

ffd^N ANOTHER HOME 




NEUTRAL 


$600 TO $1300 





FIGURE 4 INFANT AND TODDLER PROJECTS BY COSTS AND EFFECTS 

Two settings are generally low in cost: care in another's home and 

care in the child's own home. That they- are felt to 'show neutral effects 

is in keeping with ttye conclusion of White et al . that "day care meeting 

some carefully considered/ standard of basic adequacy, will not be detri- 

4 * f 

mental to children's development, generally ." 2l These two settings seem 

to, provide adequate, unharmful- day care for young children at minimal 

cost, but do not seem to have any beneficial effects either. 
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The third option, parent training, is medium cost and seems to re- 
sult in some moderate cognitive benefits for children and perhaps some 
moderate. personal benefits for the family. The next option, center care, 
is high-cost but appears to have only neutral effects on participating 
children ( i .e . , they provide some very short-run cognitive benefits that 
seem to wash out upon school entry). Finally, intensive center -care 6f 
the "Milwaukee project' type is extremely high in cost, but also reHfirns 
fairly high cognitive benefits, at least in terms of IQ gains retained 
beyond school entry, **** 

* 

M A11 five infant and toddler settings apparently share one character- 
istic — none seems able to ensure that the child from an impoverished, 
minority famrly will achieve greater success during his formal school 
years , 

Summary ' 

Early childhood education programs have received more attention and 
more detailed evaluation than almost any ot^her federal social program, 
although the hundreds or thousands of separate project and program evalua- 
tions are not of uniformly high quality. This area may be unique, however 
for the high quality of analytical attention that has been given to these* 
evaluations . Four of the most comprehensive of these analyses have been 
used as the bases of our study of the child benefits to be derived frorfi 
preschool and infant educational interventions. " These four analyses are 
remarkably consistent among themselves and over time, a feature that . 
increases our confidence in the following summary statements: 

• , Preschool educational projects . that are not built around 
coherent and structured seqgences*«of learning activities 
have little or no independent effect on the cognitive 
abilities or subsequent school- progress of participating 
children. 
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Preschool projects that implement a thoroughly planned 
sequence of learning activities — especially those we have 
discussed as preacademic — may have a moderate to high 
independent effect on the short-ternf cognitive abilities or 
applied skills, or both, of participating children. 

No form of preschool educational participation has shown 
lasting improvement in the long-term learning abilities or 
skills of participating children independent of special 
attention given^ after school entrance, 

« 

Long-term (i.e., several years) participation 1 in intensive 
intervention center research projects has raised the IQs of 
participating children significantly. Such projects are 
enormously ^expensive , however, and raise serious socio- 
logical issues , 

Earlier or longer participation in educational inter- 
verkion projects does not effect greater benefits, nor 
does it produce more lasting cognitive improvements for 
participants , 

Parent-training intervention projects fon the families of 
disadvantaged infants and toddlers sedm to produce a marginal 
improvement in the immediate quality of life for partici- . 
pants . Some such projects also produce short-term cog- 
nitive 4 ga<ns . Lasting, independent, cognitive changes 
for participating children have not been adequately demon- 
strated . 

Even we\l-structured and effective projects lose much of 
the their efficacy when generalized into largfe-scale 
programs to be implemented 9 at secondary sites. 
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V SUMMARY AND POLICY CONCLUSIONS 

Reviewing the Assumptions 

Since the mid-1960s, the federal government has made substantial and 
increasing investments in the area of preschool services. In addition, 
recent initiatives (such as H.R. 1 of 1972,* H.R. 15882 of 1974, S. 626 
H.R, 2966 of 1975,^ and P.L. 93644*) have proposed major increases in the 
level of federal involvement. The form of services that has benefited most 
from federal involvement is center care for children under age six, and 
most of the recent proposals similarly favor the development of profes- 
sionally run center projects over the expansion of' other forms of day- 
care service, such as at-home care or f amily-group care* 

The wisdom of increased federal support for preschool services ir\ 
general and center facilities in particular assumes the validity of a 
small number of basic assumptions J Our task in this study was to review 
existing evidence "regarding the validity of the three central assump- 



tions listed below. 'E^fih statement is followed by our conclusions. 
1 

The first assumption under examination holds that there is an overall 
shortage of day .care for preschool children and a shortage of preferred 
forms of service/ (especially center care) that will not be corrected 
througtmnrfflSi market mechanisms. Our review led us to the following 
conclusions: 



tf.R. 1 dealt with "day-care deductions and welfare eligibility, 

t 

Child and Family Services Bill; 
^ead Start-Follow Thrdugh Act, 
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(1) The current national supply of day care lor preschool 
children is approximately adequate to current demand, 
although disparities may exist at the local level and the 
delivery system may operate poorly. 

(2) Most families in all income groups- choose to have preschool 
children cared for in their own homes, by relatives^ or 
friends, or in family group care provided by relatives 

or neighbors . 

(3) Both new entrants to and long-term participants in the 
30b market appear to be able to provide adequate care 
for preschool children. 

(4) Contrary to expectations, the supply of at-home care has 
expanded in response to the needs of an expanding women's 
labor force . ' 

(5) No significant economic' barriers to market entry exist 
except thos-e imposed by effective demand. Local* regu- 
lations , lack of information, and , conflict among fund- 
ing agencies may hamper local market adjustment, 
however . 

(6) The existing market in custodial services for preschool 
children appear? able to meet effective demand during the 
next decade without substantial federal intervention. 

(7) The biggest problem for individual families may be the 
considerable time and effort involved in locating care, 
rather ^than the availability, cost or qi^ajity of the care. 

The second assumption under examination hold^ th*i the present day- 
care Market is inequitable for low-income^ f&mi lies , who cannot exert 
their preferences because of the cost and limited supply of certain 
types of care (especially center care) . Our review led us to the 
following* conclusions : 

- - • (3) Most^ low^-income and/or minority families makeSpproxi- 
mately the same choices about day care as do middle and 
upper-income families. They choose to have preschool 
children cared for in their own home by friends Or 
relatives, or in conveniently located fajnily group-care 
situations provided by relatives or neighbors. 

(9) The supply of at-home care has expanded in response to an 
expjanding woman's labor force among low- income families. 
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(10) The increased utilization of at-home care may actually 
• represent a comparatively "expensive" choice for low- 
income parents because of the loss of income af the 
family member who provides unpaid child care, \he 
continued choice' of this option may^Tmply thatJat-home 
care is a much desired choice for these families/ 

(11) Because of the size and form of current fedzxab- subsidies , 
the market structure fdr child "services may create far * 
more compelling incentives for low-income families to use 
center care than for middle'-income families to use center 
care. This may be a principal reason why use of center 
care by low-income families is^vlgher than use by high- 
income families . s 

(12) About 15 to 20 percent of low-income families now use or 
would like .to. use center care. There is some evidence to 
suggest that this percentage would not be substantially in- 
creased by providing additional information ox assistance 
in locating available center care. 

4 (13) The existing national supply of center care appears adequate 
to meet current demand by low-income families, although 
there may be local disparities. 

The third assumption under examination ho Id^^ha^HKrpftfirig better 

preschool experiences, particularly in the form of, yearly ^nJ.ldhood edu- 

A 

cation programs, is indispensable to ensuring children^rom low-incom6 
families against later school failure. Our study o^T existing evaluations 
and reviews of such programs led us to the following conclusions : 

(14) Most preschool education projects have lirttle or no in- 
dependent effect on the cognitive ability or the subse- 
quent school progress of participating children. 

(15) Some highly structured preschool education projects have 
had a beneficial short-term effect on the skills or 
abilities, or both, of disadvantaged preschool children, 

(16) Some parent-training intervention projects hav fc e had a 
beneficial short-term effect on the abilities of infants 
and toddlers and on the immediate quality of their lives. 

(17) Even projects that have demonstrated short-term ef-"v 

: fects are unreliable when generalized into models for 

* • 

broad-scale programs, 

W ■ 
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(18) No known , ^rc^d ly implemented treatment or preschool ex- 
perience can ensure children from low-income families 
against later school failure or have any lasting effect 
on cognitive abilities or skills^of these children, in- 
dependent of later interventions. _ 

To summarize our findings! We find no evidence of a current or* im- 
pending overall shortage of preschool services, particularly of center, 
care; low-income families do not appear to suffer inequities in the costs 
or distribution of care in general and "center care in particular; and we 
find no evidence of long-term child benefits that would justify 'a large, 
immediate increase in federal expenditures for custodial or educational 
services for preschool children. On the basis of current evidence, the 
following policy conclusion appears to be justified: 

Conclusion 1 ; Present proposals for massive increases in the 
present system of federal support and incentives for day-care 
centex\s do not reflect any clear and present national need. 

We do not intend to imply that the current system of day-care ser- 
vices for children is .entirely satisfactory. Indeed, there are obviously 
a number of problems in this system, some of which may be quite serious. 
For example, the most pressing problem for mc^vidual families may be the 
lack of thorough and realistic information at the local level about both 
formal and informal facilities. This and other problems are unlikely to 
be solved, however, by simply raising the level of national expenditures 

while retaining the present structure of support and incentives. 
t 

Ad jus tments 

/ Our examination of the evidence leaves us with the Impression that 
thf current set of federal subsidies for preschool services creates a 
hodgepodge of incentives that varyby income level and type of'care . 
utilized, and are not obviously in the public, interest as measured by 
either parental desires or child benefits. ^ 
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Conclusion 2 : Adjustments should be made in the present system 
of federal subsidies and incentives for preschool services so 
that the ^resultant system would be more able to: 

• Provide the same profile of incentives for families of 
all income levels. 

• Respond to individual family choice in the style and set- 
ting of day-care services, 

• Reflect a realistic assessment of the value of currently 
demonstrated child benefits from preschool experiences. 

In support of this task, the following studies seem necessary. 



Present Federal Impact — The actual scope of present federal impact 
on the supply and distribution of preschool services is only vaguely 
understood. Most accountings consider only major programs within HEW, 
which clearly understate the federal presence and distort subsequent policy 
analysis. Estimating the dollar impact of the multitude of supports 
available through other federal ^agencies will be a difficult but impor- 
tant task. 

It is equally important to assess how these supports and subsidies 
affect the market structure for preschool services . Such an assessment 
should consider not only' the total investment level, but also, factors „ 
such as the tone of enabling legislation and -the style of agency adminis- 
tration. Our sense is that a thorough study of this type would reveal 
that federal support is larger and more pervasive than is generally 
recognized and that federal policies give more support to center-type 
services than to other forms . 

^ .Latchkey' Children — In Section II we briefly discussed the problem 
o.i a small but growing percentage of preschopl ' latchkey children. Ob- 
viously some changes should be made to provide adequate care for these 
children. Just as obviously, however, our data show that'this problem 
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will not be solved simply by increasing the total supply of available 
care^ Instead, some change is needed in the incentive system for fam^ * 
ilies, including perhaps the civil and criminal statutes bearing on child 
care. An appropriate adjustment will need to be based on a study of why 
and where* there are latchkey children and will need to be embodiecf in a 
legislative program that is targeted with unusual accuracy. 

Research 



Market Structure — Making sensible adjustments in the present system 
of preschool services will require a more detailed understanding of the 
effective marke^structure of day-care supply and demand. .Most current 
estimates of supply account only for licensed facilities and do not at- 
tempt to estimate either the present or the potential supply of at-home 
care, or care that is bartered, or the "underground" market in family- 
group care . This is a serious oversight in view of the very large pro- 
portion of day care delivered in these ways. Most estimates of demand are 

based on inaccurate projections of the women's labor force and naive in- 
i 

terpretations of survey data, or fail to account for important economic 
or demographic patterns . 

A study of market structure should also include an examination of 
the extent to which families of different income levels face different 
markets for the same services. Beyond this, it should detail the dif- 
ferential effects of subsidies by income group, note whether subsidies 
are available for at-home care or family-group care, and assess the effect, 
of the exclusion of payments to relatives under most federal .programs . 

The present methodological approach to estimating demand for day care 
has had two significant weaknesses that have severely hampered this #nd 
all othei^ attempts to consider sensible policy alternatives. The first 
weakness, is that studies generally consider only a single point on a 
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demand curve, i.e., demand is estimated by assuming specific income and 
price level. To estimate demand more effectively, it is necessary to 
consider the response of individuals to alternative price schedules. An 
analysis of the determinants of demand for day care should apply the 
technology of econometrics to a carefully constructed behavioral model 
of demand for day-care services. The second weakness is that studies of 
"preference" and "satisfaction" have made no attempt to focus on the 
specific attributes of a particular type of care that make it the pre- 
ferred type of care. Until this level of analysis is performed, it^ 
will be extremely difficult to design attractive, cost-effective, and 
distinct options for day-care buyers. 

Conclusion 3: Specific, limited studies of the mechanics of 
family choice of day care options could be very useful to the 
policy process if undertaken immediately, completed promptly, 
and focused on the is'sues discussed above. 

Educational Demonstrations 

When a federal program receives consistently neutral or negative 
reviews, the standard response is to call/fai: renewed study and evalua- 
tion and the development of new experimental approaches. This response 
implies that, by finding just the right model, the hopes for the program 
can still be justified, and i*C denies the importance of previous findings. 
However, early-childhpo8 education has been searching for nearly ten years 
for a new approach that can immunize children from low-income families 
for life. 

Although the evidence suggests that there is little to be gained in 
the^short run from expanded research budgets, this does npt necessarily 
mean that the present level of research expenditures should be decreased. 
Instead, some refocusing of effort and expenditure is necessary. 
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Conclusion 4 : Continued heavy emphasis on the development of 
new early-childhood education models seems unwise. Over the 
next two to five years it is most unlikely that any model of ^ ^ 

early childhood education will be developed that will be sub- 
stantially more effective than those developed to date. 

- What we do not need is a broad increase in research models or yet 
another evaluation review. After ten years we do know that the best early 
childhood educational interventions will buy us: 

• A modest improvement in the immediate quality of life for 
participants, 

• A short-term improvement in cognitive abilities and skills 
for participating children. 

, What we need to do is decide whether 'early childhood education, as. 
it is now, and 'in comparison with other social or educational initia- 
tives, is worth the cost and effort. If it is, then the next step is 
to learn how to make the best use of those existing models that have 
demonstrated some success at meeting the objectives above. Therefore we 
draw the following conclusion. * % 

(Conclusion 5 : , Some existing early-childhood education projects 
do appear to provide desirable secondary benefit/ to children 
and their parents, but these projects have been^dif f icult to , 
replicate. Some redirection of research funds is warranted 
to resolve the problems of replicating the best existing model's 
of early childhood services in secondary sites. 

We are not persuaded that even the best local projects or research" 
models can have long-term effects on learning patterns in the absence of 
substantial special attention later on. To the extent that short-term 
effects are recognized as Isufc^.and are considered to be worth their high 
cpsts, however,, methods must be developed for making the most of "suc- 
cessful" projects by implementing them in secondary sites. 



It is 'also not clear that earl£ intervention is necessary if t^his crucial 
later, attention is adequately supplied . , i 
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The lack of successful model implementation has hampered the effec- 
tiveness of ESEA Title 1 and other large-scale federal programs. This 
problem is being dealt With in demonstration projects such as Follow 
Through and PIPs (Project Information Packages). This type of controlled 
and evaluated demonstration project seems much more likely to produce 
healthy, workable instances of early childhood education than could be 
obtained simply through the broader dissemination of information about 
^'exemplary" projects or through undifferentiated budget increases. 
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IS- THERE MUCH DEMAND FOR FEDERALLY FINANCED 
DAY CARE CENTERS?* § 

by Vivian Lewis 



There is no doubt that some children need day care, and that the 
Federal Government in some cases is the best agency in our' society to 
provide the funds. The common argument for the expansion of Federal day 
care programs is that there are over 5.6 million children under 6 with 
working mothers and less than 700,000 licensed day care slots to serve . 
them. 1 It frequently is argued, furthermore, that depiived children, 
migrants, members of racial and linguistic minorities, and so on, would * 
be better off in Government day care centers than in their^own homes. 
There are some 3 million children under 6 in these categories. Another 
1.8 million pre-school children are in families on welfare (Aid to fami-. 
lies with Dependent Children, or'AFDC), Naturally, there is great over- 
lap among these categories, but one is left with the in^>ression that many 
millions of children are in need of day care. 

This reasoning .fails to distinguish among children by age and^by, 
duration of need for care. Gross population statistics cannotjoe used 
N tb define a programmatic neetl. Children of different ages in varying 
family circumstances cannot be lumped into a single day^care basket.* 



V* Lewis, "Day Care: Needs, Costs, Benefits Alternatives in Studies 
in Public Welfare , Paper No. 7, prepared for the Subcommittee t on Fiscal 
Policy of the Joint Economic Committee, U.S. C ongress (U»S. Government 
Printing Office, July 2, 1-973}. 
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A search for indicators of the real demand for day care leads to 
the consideration of interview responses given by nonworking mothers. 
The most frequently quoted of these studies, the 1970 Day Care Survey 5 
is also most frequently misquoted: the responses of a national sample 
of nonworking mothers whose family income was under $8,000 showed not 
that 18 percent of them reported day care problems, but that day care 
problems were 18 'percent of the total reasons given for not working* 
Since multiple responses and nonresponses were allowed, it is unfortunate 
that this misreading of the results is so widespread* 

In fact .only 13 percent of the Westinghouse respondents (10 percent 
of the total sample) cited problems in finding satisfactory or affordable 
day^care. 

The published reports of the Westinghouse study included no results 
from the question asked of nonworking parents in the household survey: 
"If satisfactory day care that' you could afford, was available, do you 
think you would look for w6Vk? 113 It can be presumed that response data 
were considered unusable for some good reasons suggested by our analysis 
of the responses. 4 We learned that 38 ♦ 7 percent of the mothers not now 
working indicated that they would look for work if satisfactory day care 
they could afford was available* However, mothers who had indicated on 
earlier questions that they had day care problems were only slightly more 
likely to plan to seek work than mothers who had indicated that they were 
not working on preference grounds. 3 Of the respondents who said they 
would seek work if satisfactory, affordable day care were available, 22 
percent had cite£ day care, problems in response to earlier questions, and 
18 percent had indicated they they were not working on preference grounds 

Similarly peculiar results arise in the analysis of responses of 
women who said they are planning to seek work within the next year. This 
Subgroup (compared to women already seeking work and those not planning 
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to seek work) was njpst- enthusiastic about seeking work if affordable, 
Satisfactory day care were available. However, that is not too surprising, 
considering that they already had indicated that they wanted to seek work. 
This group vas far more concerned with finding satisfactory day care than 
foith finding affordable day care. - 

Explaining these results, it can be argued that the subset of non- , 
working mothers with day care problems and the subset of mothers who prefer 
not to work in fact overlap more than the published Survey results indi- 
cate. Similarly, the subset of mothers planning to seek work within the 
next year and the subset of mothers who would seek work if day care were* v 
available also overlap. In the first case, day care problems may be a 
rationalization for preference reasons for not working which are perceived 
by .respondents as not socially acceptable. Secondly, women who are not 
working or planning to work may have decided, to remain at home because 
of day care problems or their perception of possible da^ care problems 
which th^ty. perceive of as preferences for remaining at home. When offered 
a hypothetical solution to their day care problems, their preference for 
remaining at home turns out to be weak in many cases. 

Women planning to go to work during the next year were doing so de- 
spite their perceptions of day care problems, which more often involved ^ 
lack 'of satisfactory rather than affordable .care, although these two re- 
sponse groups may overlap. Whether they already have made tentative day 
care pLans, 7 or they "are confident (or overconfident) that they can solve 
their d&y care problems is unknown. On the^other hand, providing^ day care 
they can afford but which may not be wholly satisfactory may cause these 
women to plan to Seek work. Or these women may have selected themselves 
to go- to work because they can afford more money for day care, or because 
they are less troubled by cheapet forms of; day care, or because they are 
less concerned with their children, or bored with child-rearing, or con- 
vinced tha^ they are inadequate child-rearers. 8 



In two other recent studies, families potentially eligible for as- 
sistance under welfare reform proposals were surveyed as to their d^y care' 
needs. One study surveyed families in Vermont potentially eligible or 
-nearly eligible for the family assistance plan (FAP as embodied in 
H. R. 16311, 91st Congress). Thirteen percent of the eatire low income 
population of mothers ,who were unemployed or working in the home said they 
would seek work if day care were made available. 9 

Anther survey, the first in a longitudinal series, was carried out 
for a national sample of potential recipients of benefits under the first 
FAP proposal, which for our purposes corresponds quite closely to eligi- 
bility for FAP as proposed in H.R.' 1. The survey of "poor 11 (that is, FAP- 
eligible), unemployed, nonmarried mothers (single, widowed, divorced or 
separated) revealed £nat 64 percent of the black women and 68 percent of 
the white women would need " child care arrangments to go to work. 11 At 
the same time, 81 percent of the black women and 88*petcent of the white 
indicated that they intended to seek work in the next 12 months* 10 Of 
the total black survey population, 5 percent df the unemployed poor (and 
6 percent of the nonmarried poor) said they would accept a ^hypothetical 
job offer "if child^are was satisfactory"; the responses for whites were 
similar. 11 t \ > 

The apparent disparity of responses (64 percent M need child care 
arrangements to go to work, 11 but 6 percent would accept^ job "if child 
care was satisfactory 11 ) in the same survey population is an indication 
of the unreliability of using the response rates to define the day care 
needs of the group*. It also -shows the difficulty of using opinion-poll' 
type, surveys . which attempt to predict future behavior. 12 

* * Studies of day care needs of AFDC mothers show that (according to 

• recipients or their social workers) 27.6 percjent 'of welfare mothers were 

^ ' "I ' 

not referred to manpower agencies for jobseeking or training because they 

i 

are "required in home because of the age or "number of children and 
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another 3,7 percent do not have "adequate Wiild care arrangements . n 
The combined total comes to nearly onerthird of the mothers on AFDC. 13 
As long as the welfare 'recipient and her .social worker are convinced she 
is needed at home (under current WIN rules in the case of families with 
children under 6), she is excused from the work and .training requirement 
but may volunteer. Thus, even if there are other barriers to her* employ- 
ment, she is not obliged to cite them. Therefore, the responses indicat- 
ing that one-third of the welfare population need child care* are of dubious 
value, since other job barriers are often present but unreported. The 
provision of day care facilities may be a necessary cc?nditi,on fox these 
women to go to work (which is arguable), but it is not a sufficient con- 
dition. Day care problems may not be the most important reason for not 
working. 14 

It" simply cannot be assumed that there are no other barriers to keep 
these women from getting jobs should day care be provided them. The un- 
employment rate is not very encouraging; the female unemployment rate is 
less so; and the black female rate and the rate for women under 25 is di- 
sastrcms. Thus, even if all respondents of these polls were to seek jobs 
and day care were provided, they would not necessarily find jobs, espe- 
cially jobs which paid entough to cover day care costs oi which were other- 
wise desirable to the womei^. Benefit loss rates reduce the value of a* 
job to welfare recipients anyway\ For example, in New Jersey a welfare 
mother of three who found a j ob paving $900-$l,000 per month would have 
a net gain, after taxes.,) reductioh\n welfare benefits, and payment of 
work expenses, of only £bout $200 perVn° nt h. Among the welfare popu^ 
lation, there may be psychological , health, ari^^othet -difficulties which 
keep recipients from, seeking WQ£k, >^s well as their frequent lack of 
education, experience, or marketable skills whidh reduce their attractive- 
ness to employers. It can be argued that most respondents^ in the cited 
studies, including Westinghouse-Westat, would not or could not work even 
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if they were provided w^th day care* :e Furthermore, even those who worked 
might n<jt use .subsidized day care because of preference for other rree 
arrangements, as will be seen later. 

Pot the population generally, an increase in net wage resulting from 
subsidized child care would lead women to work fewer hours than they wouid^ 
without subsidized care, 17 For families whose income is boosted jby the 
provision of subsidized day care, the normal response would be to 'adjust 
to higher incomes by the woman working less. For the welfare population; 
on the other hand, it is difficult to prove that' labor force participation 
would either rise or fall, since it is difficult to establish that this v 
group would treat subsidized day care as a wage subsidy at all, given the 
following observation. 

Since studies show that the amount paid for private day care 
decreases as income decreases, the AFDC population probably 
pays the smallest amount for private day care of any group-- 
most probably, they pay nothing at^all. Thus it is, unlikely 
that this population' would consider a subsidized day care 
program' to be a "wage subsidy," Therefore it is just as un- 
likely that they would respond by increasing their labor force 
participation 3 

Moreover, welfare recipients are not typically employable at high 

wages. Many would still be eligible for welfare supplementation. Thus, 

one study estimates that the provision of preschool day care to welfare 

recipients would reduce their number by only 2,5 percent, and the numbei: 

of working poor families (eligible under H.R,1) would be reduced by 

approximately '8 percent, 19 To repeat, subsidized day care is probably 

not a sufficient condition for these women to go to work, 

*/ • 

'Unfortunately, the legislative discussion of Government programs has 

attempted to assess the need for da£ care in centers* by relating existing 

» 

center piaces to "unmet needs" or by defining the programs the Government 
is supposed to subsidize exclusively to formal institutions called centers* 
However, middle class and professional women, who presumably can afford 
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the kind of fees proprietary centers offering enriched programs charge, 
nonetheless often seem to prefer family day care arrangements, 80 

Their preference for family-type arrangements (in their home or 
another person's) appears to be shared by the less affluent segments of 
the population. The Vermont survey found that 51 percent of the sampled 
low-income mothers working outside their homes either did not use avail- 
able center day care or stated that they would not use such facilities 
if they were made available. Something like 75 percent of the respondents 
did not or would not use day care centers because they are satisfied with 
their current arrangements. 2 " * 

There are other indications that many working mothers and currently 
nonworking mothers find day care centers unattractive. A certain amount 
of all the difficulty may be related to factors of cost and distance, 
which will be discussed in other sections of this paper. But, part of 
the problem may simply be that many peopLe do not like such institutions 

c 

for their children. Moreover, child care given in their own home can be 
combined with light housework on the part 6f the caregiver, thus saving 
the working mother time and energy. 

Testing the Vetmont results against data from other parts of the 
country, the same sort of preferences appears to apply elsewhere. In 
upstate New York a poll of former welfare mothers (some of whom were 
wording and' some not) were asked, fl if you could have any child care 
arrangement, where would,, you prefer to have it?" Only 17 percent preferre 
a regular day care center. This compares with 10 percent who actually 
used centers. * On the other hand, 67 percent of respondents preferred 

I 22 

care in their own homes and 11 percent in another person s home. 

♦ 

Another indication that centers may N not have widespread popularity 
is found in the results of the Gary, Indiana, income maintenance experi- 
ment. Only one out of 90 eligible parents accepted totally subsidized 

r 
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(free) day care for their preschoolers, despite the fact that two letters 
were sent, one telling them of the service, and the second stressing that 
it was free. 30 

- A recent study of the child care' arrangements made by mothers in 

♦ 

Graining programs highlights the importance of informal and often non- 
monetary arrangapents for children under 6, Respondents were enrolled 
in work training under three Government programs ai\d one program ; JOBS 
(Job Opportunities in the Business Sector), run jointly under Government 
and private-sector auspices. One of gthe^ Government programs, V^^(Work 
Incentive) was open to welfare recipients only, and provided day care sub- 
sidies of up % to 100 percent* of the cost of care in almost every State. 
The other two Government j>ro gams , MDTA (Manpower Development" and Training) 
and CEP (Concentrated Employment Program), provided limited day care ser- 
vices or. funds, while half the contracting employers under JOBS helped 
provide temporary child care *ar rangements (although none ,were reimbursed). 

The main difference between these respondents and those in the 
Westinghouse-Westat sample of, families with incomes below $8,000 appears 
to have been an even greater choice of care in the mothers 1 homes, pos- 
siblv^due to a lack of information and available centers.* Because poverty 
households are particularly subject to theft, the mothers may have wanted 
their homes looked after as well as their children./ The other striking 
fact abciu't the arrangement's made is the small effect social service as- 
sistance had in arranging and financing day> care for some respondents. 
WIN trainees in all but one State theoretically were eligible for subsi- 
dized day^care, and for fully subsidized day care in half the States; none- 
theless they used centers only slightly more often than other program 
trainees. Disadvantaged or welfare-recipient trainees, like the popula- 
tion generally, use informal arrangements in their own homes or the homes 
of others (friends, babysitters, relatives) rather than day care centers, 
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even if the latter are free and -available . They do not leave their 
children to look after themselves (none under 6 were without supervision 
in the sample population-) . 24 . ^ 

Cost problems have hitherto been excluded rather carefully from the 
discussion. * Ln the studies in Indiana, Vermont, and upstate New York, an 
attempt was made to leave out the cost factor, since day care was to be 
free. In the WIN program, when free day care was theoretically available, 
the women did not behave very differently than when there were no, subsidies 
as in t*ie case of disadvantaged persons receiving job training under other 
programs. 

Costs obviously do play a big role in parental preference for in-home 
care, however. The Massachusetts Early Education Project reported that 
75 to 90 percent of all parents might be expected tcT use. free, nearby, or 
in-home child care of the !, Tight" kind, at hours corresponding to their 
work day. Convetsely, fewer than 1 percent of all parents say they would 
use well-staffed child care for which .they must pay full costs. 25 ' But the 
validity, of such surveys is questionable. The additional factors of hours 
and location will be discussed elsewhere. 

Another indication that demand for center care is. not high is the 
size of waiting lists. Center waiting lists include 124,000 children^ 
which amounts to about 16 percent of total day care enrollment in the 
institutions studied. The figure was very much higher for licensed non- 
proprietary (nonprofit) centers, where the waiting lists amounted to 
45 percent of the enrollment. Some children may be on more than one list. 
On the other hand, there are some 63,000 unfilled day care slots, half 
in nonproprietary centers. 26 Mother study found .that 47 percent of non- 
profit centers had openings and 73 percent had waiting lists. 27 For prof- 
itmaking centers, 54 centers had openings and 40 percent had waiting 
lists. The average number of openings in day care homes considered , by 
the volunteers who did the polling for the survey to be of poor quality 
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was 6.3 , for those considered fair was 4^ for those considered good was 
3 9 and for those considered superior was 2. 6 . ae If proof were needed, 
parents can judge the quality of care quite well (or at least their judg- 
ments correspond with those 'ot the volunteers doing the study) and* tend 
not to send tfceir children iato poor day care. 

A final point in discussing demand is that it would be difficult and 
inequitable to provide day care facilities financed by the taxpayer only 
to childre.n whose mothers had just entered the job market. Thus, while * 
we object to opinion polls indicating a huge need for day* care subsidies 
or a need for day care slots ^by overstating the demand fof new heavily 
subsidized slots, the polls understate the subsidies required to pay for 
families which, currently make' their own arrangements. Any new program 
would have to provide slots for children whose mothefrs already do *work, 
although probably in -smaller proportion than for children whose mothers 
. do not now work since the working women would havS more reason to r&nain 
with current arrangements than would new job en<rant^. 

In 'summary, while therfe is some unmet detaand for center care, the 
bulk- of day care in this^ country is now being provided in homes. Exam- 
ining the evidence, we can state that data about vacancies and waiting 

lists 5^r center care are inclusive, and that estimates of the number of 

» • • 

nonworking mothers of preschool children in need'of day care to 'work (as 

. i ' * 

estimated by themselves) appear to*.be highly contradictory and at variance 

1 s 

with studiete of how these ^Dthers <\p in fact behave when day care becomes 
available. Of course,, it is entirely possibLe that if free or heav.ily 
subsidized day care centers of geod quality (and, therefore, quite expen- 
sive) were^ universally ayaiiable, demand would rise to equal the supply, 
Bu't 'this is a different question from how urgent the current need is for 
a large-scale, Government-subsidized day ^are\center program, and has 
little bearing pn how desirab^ such aerogram wO&ld be--both in itself 



and in relation toother pressing social ' need^s . 
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* FOOTNOTES FOR APPENDIX , > 

* ' » ** » 

1/ U.S." Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Special Labor 

Force Report ; Children of Working Mothers, September 1972 (Washing- 
ton,^ D.C., 1972), p. 4; Committee on Education and L^bor, Comprehen - 
sive Child Development' Act , p,*6f. These sources sited for* figures 
only. • The arguments are all-pervasive. 

2. Westinghouse Learning Corp. and Wesfcat Research Inc., Day Care 

* A. 

Survey- -1970 w prepared for the OfJEJ.C£. of Economic Opportunity, Evalu- 
ation Division (Washington, D.C., 1971).* Unless otherwise stated, 
all citations are from Vol. *I, Summary Report and Basic Analysis* . 
Quoted figure on p^ 174. ' 

This was a carefully researched study, somewhat carelessly presented, 
above all in the failure to distinguish .between 'the. various samples 
which ctfange.from section to section. Hence misreadiftgs; like the 
one noted are likely. The cost data on* centers which will'be dis- 
cussed latei: appear to be given extra validity by the use of weight- 
ings derived from the Westinghouse data to predict the costs of a ^ 
type of exemplary center which was fiot included in the study, accord- 
1 ing to William R. Prosser of the Office of Economic Opportunity. 

However, the cost data on family day care homes are distorted by the 
method used to create a sample of such facilities. The sample w c as 

. derived first of all *by neighborhood canvassing, in which case little 
usable cost data were available from the survey. More comprehensive 

* questions were put to family day care operators who were located by 
use of lists of day care facilities available,. But, the family homes 
sample was generated by a size limit in defining centers or family » 
homes (namely, whether fewer than setren children were enrolled), 
which may have skewed costs upward. 

,3, Ibid., II, Questionnaire E,*p. 49ff, "Nonworking" question 11. 

* . ~* % 

4. An analysis of the response to this question was prepared for us by 
Jack Ditmore and William'R. Prosser of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, for which agency the study was made. J They are responsible 
for the numbexe, not the analysis, which is the responsibility of^the 
author* I am grateful for their assistance. 

.91 . . * 
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5. The questipns relating to preference were: !I I prefer not to work 
while children are young, 11 'and "jL'm not interested in/ working/ 1 

6". Sample of nonworking mothers who answered "yes" to "Non-working" 
^question 11, given earliey in. this paragraph. 

7. Once again it is regretable that the. Survey failed to report the ages, 
of the children of the surveyed paretif. — > ( 

8; A recent analysis has sorted out WIN mothers into 'two archetypical 
life systles, "modernizers" and "traditionalists," whose perceived 
need for daycare and preference .for work outside the home are, vastly 
different. See Samuel Z. Klausner,- The Work Jncenti've Program: 
Making Adults Economically Independent , prepared for tfre U.S. Depart- 
• ment of Labor, Manpower Administration (Philadelphia, Pa., 1972). 
This distinction may apply to other women also. * 

\. State of Vermont Family Assistance Planning Unit and Mathematica, 
Inc . / "Planning Papers, 11 State af Vermont Family Assistance Plan, V 
(Princeton, N.J., 1972)', , p. 93. 

Vermont's State FAP would have corresponded quite closely to ttfe 
H.R. ,1 program. However, the respondents 4° not correspond- at $11 
to a national sample, given the strong local traditions in the State, 
4 the absence of large urban areas, and the small number of blacks. 

In addition, the sample suffers because FAP recipients who initially 
would ha>ve been required to work (those with children over 6) and 
,also with those earning just Over the FAP-income cutoff who accounted 
for most of the households surveyed. 

I 

10. The questions were asked of the '^arne respondents. Jack A. k Meyer atid 
John k. Shea, Potential Recipients of 'Family Assistance' Payments : ' 
Characteristics and Labor Market Behavior (Columbus, Ohio, 1972) r < 
p. 215f. « ' ■ . • 

« 

On the other haod, 52 percent of the black mothers, and *f6 percent 
of the white had worked for 6 months or longer in Tess than 10 per- 
cent of the years since they had left school, and 74 percent of the 
bracks and 71 percent of the whites had worked for 6 months* or longer 
in fewer than 5 years since they had left school. 

* ,* 
This sample is divided carefully as to respondent's race, which is 

necessary because *of the higher latior force participant iort by blacks 

\ in the United States, and because the sample was overrepresentative ' 

of blacks. The ongoing population surveys are continuing and the- 

study will eventually have -four to Sijc interviews per respondent 
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^over 8 years to draw on, in a sample divided by age and sex according 
to the census, and Jby race, poverty status and labor market experience 
according t^o survey data. 

Despite these long-term goals, which will provide valuable ^materi^l 
for many areas of the social sciences, the cited study is strictly 
cross ~sec?tional , and not longitudinal. 

Ibid. ,, p. 82. < % f v 

Political PQlls, like the Gallup pol/l, correct for this by asking 
respondents questions like whether they are registered, whether they 
know where their polling place is, whether they voted in the last • 
election. Asking questions about previous job>his$ory may serve 'a 
similar purpose in these polls, but* often is not done, and in any 
case is a less useful correlation with future behavior because peoples 1 

4 ' * • 

family situations change so drastically, 

• i 

U.S„ -Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social and Reha- 
bilitation Service, National Center .Tor S^ial .Statistics , Assess * 
ments Completed and Refg£rals .to Manpower Agencies by Welfare Agencies 
Under Wprk Incentive Program or AFDC Recipients (Washington, D.C, 
1972), table 5. See also Lawrence Podell', Families on Welfare in 
New York City , Center for the Study of Urban Problems, City Univer- 
sity of Nfew York (New York, N^Y., n.d.)^ - ' ' 

It' has been argued th$t some o*f the mothers citing day-care need in* 
fact do use informal arrangements currently, although they are un- 
willing to report them since they are used in-order to earn income 
unreported to welfare authorities. 

this arugment was well presented in Harold Feldman and Margaret v 
Feldman, A Study of the Effects on the Family Puerto Employment of 
the Welfare Mother , I (Ithaca, N.Y., 1972), pp. iv-u/ The survey 
population was too fiarrow to provide indications of need, but the 
study contain^some perceptive indications of problems with existing 
^day care whitho^ten can be corrected by legislation, to be dtfsZ^issed 
later, 

Roert I. Lerman, "Incentive Effects' in Public Income Transfer Pro- 
grams," in Income Transfer Programs: How, They Tax' the Poor . Paper 
No, 4, prepared f^£ the Subcommittee on 'Fiscal Policy, Joint. Economic 
Committee. U.S. Government Printing Office', Washington, D.C, s 
December 22, 1972. . . . 

One study concludes £hat o*ily the mothers in the Westinghouse ' 
survey population (under $8,000 income) woulc} find work, €ov the , J 

e 
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• welfare or working poor families) which, the. other polls use as samples, 
^ the employment rate would probably be lower. See Day Care Policy 
Study. Group, Alternative Federal Day Care Strategies- for the 1970s , 
submitted to"Office of Economic Opportunity by Institute for Inter- 
disciplinary Studies (Minneapolis, Minn., 1971-72), Final Report : 
Part 1 (1972), p. 50. j ' ' * 

17. Based on a simulation using the March 1967, Current Population: Survey 
data, from which a file was constructed of women living in the 97 • 
largest standard metropolitan statistical areas. Ibid.\ Final Report: 
Part 11 (1971), Vol. 1, p. 194. !' * v 

This analysis /s of th(^, behavior of women already employed, a group 
which may* not correspond to women not now working. Ultimately onl>^ 
this sort of analysis can be taken seriously, given the limitations 
of opinion poll data. . . 

L8, Ibid., p. 202. 

19. Day Carfe Policy Study Group, Alternative Daycare Strategies , pt. I, 

p. 50. * • 

.20. Mary Dublin- Keyserling, Windows on Day Care, A Report Based on Findings 



of the National Council 'of Jewish Women (New York, 1972), pp.49, 152, 
184. Theoretical discussion of what we know about day care often 
unfairly neglects the Keyserling study as being too "anecdotal. 11 
While the survey was n<?t carried out by professionals, but rather 
by volunteers from the National Council of Jewish Women, and while 
it made no attempts to set up a representative sample, the very large 
number of day care situations which were ^viewed and judged in it* 
makes it part of the material with which we must be concerned. The 
statistical tables included are probably of only marginal validity,* 
particularly in the case of judgments on the quality of care, and 
less so in the case of fee data. The conclusions reached ab.out the 
need for a massive Federal developmental program may be ^ntenaMe. 
The arguments in favor of greater licensing and respect for licensed 
status are undermined by the data themselves. But nonetheless, this 
study tells us a great deal about what is happening in the real world, 
It provides the best data we have on truly bad sitmatioijs which ought 
not to be ignored; it also provides some heart-warming stories about 
how, even in % the absence of licensing, m proper quarters, decent equip- 
ment and above all money, a warm-hearted care-giver without educa- 
tion, curricuja, or even an idea of what the child-staff ratio is 
can give children good day care. See p. 128. 
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21. Vermont -Ma thematica, Vermont Family Assistance Plan ^ p; 87. Children 
.who do not receive care apart from their presence in school were ex- 
cluded. The similarity^ of responses .of respondents not using and not 
willing to use cfenter day care offsets to^ some extent our objection 
to opinion poll data. The maift differences /in reasons given by the 
two groups of working mothers were in attitudes' toward distances and 
costs, obviously of greater importance to parents who ar^ not spending 
their children to art existing facility rather than to a hypothetical' 

, one. Ofc course, this survey has the weakness of pitting bird-in-hand 
against birds-in-'bu;sh . 

, * 

22. Feldman and Feldman, Effects on the Family , I, p. 240. 

* * 

23. Urban Institute, unpublished data. A study is being nta^e of the 
causes of this nonutilization. ' 

24. Camil Associates, Evaluation of Supportive Services Provided for 
Participants of Manpower Programs , prepated for U.S. Department of. 
Labor, Manpower Administration (Philadelphia, Pa., 1972), p. 64. 

'25. Richard R. Rowe et al., "Summary," Child Care in Massachusetts: 
the Public Responsibility ,, (Cambridge, .Mass. , 1972) , p. 8. 

26. Westinghouse, Summary Report and Basic Analysis , p. ?5. Nonprofit 
centers probably charge less and, therefpre, would have longer waiting 
lists. * Some children might be on several waiting list§, of course. 

*» • 

27. Centers may have openings and waiting lists at the same time. 

28. No such breakdown was available regarding centers. Two-thirds of 
the hoirtis reported that they had opening^. Peyser ling, Windows on 
Day Care , pp. 93, 145, 146. „ 
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Appendix B 
COST AND SUBSIDfES** 



• To assist in understanding the structure of expenditures and the net price of 
day-care services we have developed the following mathematical representation, where 

• m = marginal ta\x rate 

• s subsidy rate 

• Y = adjusted gross income 

• E = child care expenditures • 

• E = net child care expehdi tures 

n «. 
i ' 

4 • P - net price 
n « 

• Y = Y - $18,000. 
Case^ A (without^ subsidy) • 



• *0 ' 



[E - mE = (l-m)E, 

Je - m(E - Y/2) = (l-ra)E + (m/2)5, 
I*. ' 




$18,000 - 
$18,000 < Y s $18,000 + 2E 
$18,000 + 2E < Y 



Case B ( with subsidy ) : 

E - mE - (sE - msE) = (1-m) (l-s)E, 
E 7 m[E - rf/2)] -sEM-m) = (l-m)(l-s) + (ra/2)Y, 

. K - < ^ J 

- sE = (l-s)E, 




p = \ 

n 



(l-m)U-s) 

(l-m)d-s) + (m/2)(?/E) 
(1-s) 




Y s $18,000 

$18,000 < Y s $18,000 + 
2(l-s)E 

$18,000 + 2(l-s)E < Y 



The structure of the federal day-care deduction functions as follows'. For families 
with adjusted gross incomes to $18,000, the maximum allowable monthly deduction is $200 
per month for one child, $300 per month for two children, and $400 pftr month for 3 or 
more children. This deduction gradually vanishes after an adjusted gross Income of 
$18,000. The rate of deduction is equal to (€ - Y/2). Furthermore, at the, present time, 
Congress is considering a tax reform bill that includes a provision to increase the 
"vanishing" income level to $35,000. 0 * 



See Figures B-l and B-2 for subsidy schedules. 
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♦Table B-l 

NET EXPENDITURE AND NET PRICE (WITHOUT SUBSIDY) 
OF $2,400 OF DAY-CARE SERVICES: MARRIED 
FILING JOINT RETURNS* ' 



I ncome ^ 


Marginal 
Tax Rate 


Tax Saving 


Net 
Exnpndi ture 

IJ A p 1 1 i« U X w 


& 

Net Price 5 


$ 1 u , uuu 


$0 


.22 




$528 


I>1 , ©7^ 


$0 


.78 


11,000 • 


0..22 




528. 


1,872 


0 


.78 


12,000 


0 

i 


.22 \ 




528 


1,872" 


0 


.7* 


13,000 


0 


.25 




600 


1,800 ■ 


0.'.*75 


14,000 


o 


.25 




bUU 


1,800 


0 


.75 

s 


15,000 


0 


.25 




600 


•f f 800 


0.75 


16 ,000 


0 


.25 




600 


1,300 


' 0 


.75 


17,000 


0 






672 ' 


1,728 


0 


.72 


18,000 


"0 


.28 




672 


1,728 


0 


.72 


19,000 


0 


.28 




532 


1,868 


0 


.78 


20,000 


0 


.28 




392 


2,008 


0 


.84 


21,000 


* 0 


.32 


S 


288 


2,112 


0 


.88 


22,000 


0.-32 




128 


2,272 '* 


0 


.95 


23,000* , 


0.32 


m 


. 000 


2,400 


1 


.00 . 



This^expendi ture level was chosen* for analysis based on the 
findings qf two studies [Department of- Health, Education, and 
Welfare (1967) and ABT Associates (1971)] that estimated* a 
desirable level of full-day center* care at this, amount . 

^It is assumed that taxpayers with adjusted gross incomes under 
$10,000 do not itemize their deductions-. 

*Based on Schedule 'Y, 1974 Federal Income Tax Forms . 

^Refers to net price of.$l of child day-care expenditure. ^ 
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- . A Table B-2 

NET EXPENDITURE AND NET PRICE {WITHOUT SUBSIDY) 

t * 

OF $2,400 OF DAY-CARE SERVICES: UNMARRIED 
TAXPAYERS, WHO QUALIFY AS HEADS OF HOUSEHOLDS 





MarginaJ 


- 


4 


Net 




Income 


T^x Rate* 


Tax Saving 


Expenditure 


Net Price 


$10 ,000 


$0.23 


$552 

* » 




$1,848 s 


$0.77 


11 ,00i 


0 .25 


•600 




1,800 


0 . 75 


12,000 


0.25 N 


600 




1 ,800 


0.75 


13 , 000 


I 0.27 »■ 


648 


> 


1,752 


0.73 


. 14,000 


0.27 ' 


648 


i 


1,752 


0.73 


15,000 

j 


0.28 


672 




,1,728 
* - 


0*72 


16,000 


^ 0.28 


672 




1,728 


0.72 


^lJ^OfiO 


0.31 


744 




l',656 ' 


0.69 


18,000 


0,31 


J44* 




1,656 


0.#3 


19,000 




608 




1,792 


0.7S 


4 

20,000 


0.32 % 


• ^ 448 






0.81 


21,000 


1 0.35 


315 




2", 085 


0.87 


22,000 , 


0.35 


140 




2,26^| m 


0,94. 


23,000 


0.36 


000 




2,400) 


1.00 


* 




y 








Based on 


Schedule Z, 


19^1 Federal Income, pax Forms. 


• 






* 




i 

4 

* 


* 


» 

\ 


* 
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Table ~B-3 

NET EXPENDITURE AND NET PRICE 
OF S2 f 400 OF DAY-CARE SERVICES 









Unsub- 
sidized* 






Net 






Subsidy 




Expendi- 


Marginal^ 


Tax 


Expendi- 




I neome, " 


Rate 


buusidy 


ture 


Tax Rate 


Saving 


ture 


Net Price 


S 6,000 


SI, 000 


S2,400 


S. 000 






S 000 


SO. 000 


7,000 


0.860 


2,064 


336 


* 


* 


336 


0.140 


8,000 


0,795 


1)908 


492 


t 


* 


492 


0.205- 


9,000 


0,730 


1,752 


648 


t 


t 


648 


0.270 


10,000 


0.665 


1 ,596 


804 


$0.22 


$177 


627 


0.261$ 


, 11,000 


^^.600 


I'j440 


960 


0,22 


211 


749 > 


0.3^2 


12,000 


0.535 


1,284 


1 ,116 


0.22 


24ft 


870 


0.363 


13,000 


0.470 


1,128 


. 1,272 


0.25 


318 


954 


0.398 


14,000 


0.405 


972 


1,428 


~ 0.25 


357 


' 1,071 


0.446 


15,000 


0\340 


816 


1,584 


0,25 


396 


1 ,188 . 


^ 0.495 


16,000 


0.2^5 


660 


1,740 


0.25 


435 


1,30./ 


0.544 


17,00^ 


0.210 


504 


1,896 


0.28 


531 


l,36s\ 


0,569 


18,000 


0.145 


348 


2,052 


0.28 


~ 575 


1,^77 


0.616 


19,000 


0.080 


192 


2,208 


0.28 


478 


1,730 


0.720 


20,000 


0.015 


36 


2,364 


0.28 


382 


1 ,982 


0.826 


21 ,000 


0.000 


000 


2,400 


0.32 


288 


2,112 


0.880 


22,000 


0.000 


000 


2,400 


0.32 


128 


2,272 


0.950 


23,000 


0.000 


000 


2,400 


0.32 


000 


*^2\400 


i.oo r 



\ 



\ 




The subsidy rate for families (of four) with incomes under $12,492 « 

corresponds to the California State Fee Schedule. For families whose 

gross income, less $60, is less than 151 percent of the Minimus Basic 

Standard of Adequate Care (M.B.S.A.C.) the subsidy rate is 1.00. 

> fc 

Based on fc Schedule Y, 1974 Federal Income* Tax Forms , for married filing 

joint returns. 

It is assumed that taxpayers with incomes under $10,000 do not itemize 
deductions . 

'/This marginal decline in the net price of $1 of day-care expenditure is 
due to/the positive effect of the tax saving resulting from Itemizing 
deductions . 
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Table B-4 



NET EXPENDITURE AND NET PRICE 
OF $2,400 OF DAY-CARE SERVICES 



Income 


Subsidy 
Rate*/ 


Subsidv 


Unsub ~ 
sidized 
Expendi- 
ture 


< 

Marginal 
Tax Rate 


^Tax 
Saving 


v^ 1 

Net 
Expendi- 
ture 


Net Price 


^ 1 

$ 6,000 


1 

$1 .000 


$2,400 


S 000 


+ 




S 000 


$0,000 


7,0001 0.860 


2,064. 


336 


t 




336 


0.140 
















8,000 


0.795 


1,908 


492 


+ 




492 


0.205 


9,000 


0.730 


1,752 


648 


t ' 


t 


648 


0.270 * 


10,000 


0.665 


1 ,596 


804 


.$0.22 


$177 


627 


0.261 


11,000 


0.600 


1 ,440 


960 


0.2$ 


211 


749 


0.312 


12,000 


0.535 


1,284 


1,116 


0.22 


246 


87 0 % 


0.3$3 


13,000 


0.454 


1,089 


1,311 


0.25 


328 


983 


0.410 


14,000 


0.417 


1,001 


1,399 


" 0.25 


350 


1,049 


0.437 


15,000 


0.385 


924 


1,476 


0.25 


368 


1,107 


0.461 


16,000 


0.357 


857 


1,543 


0.25 


386 


1,157 




17,000 


0.333 


799 


1,601 


<f:28 


448 v 


1,153 


0.480 * 


18,000 


0,313 " 


751 


1,649 


0.28 


462 


1,187 


0.495 


19,000 


0;294 


706 


1,694 . 


0.28 


334 


1,360 


0#667 


20,000 


0.278 


667 


1,733' 


0.28 


\ 205 


1,528 


0.637 


21,000 


0.263 


631 


1,769 


0.32 


86 


1,683 


0^01 


22,000 


0,250 


600 


1,800 


0.32 


000 


1,800 


0.75S" 


23,000 


1 0.23^ 


571 


1,329 


0.32 


000 


1,829 


0.765 



For adjusted gross incomes, less $60, under $13,000 the subsidy schedule 
is based on California State Fee Schedule. 

t ' . v / ' x 

It is assumed* that taxpayers With incomes under $10,000 dq not itemize 
their deductions. * 
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FIGURE B-2 " NONLINEAR SUBSIDY SCHEDULE 
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